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re perfectly balanced, and skillfully 
crafted for speed, for accuracy, for service. With 
plenty of eye-appeal that satisfies your pride of 
ownership, Rawlings Tennis Rackets will win and hold 
your praise for top performance — always! 
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that wins championships 


e And it isn’t luck that the balls selected 
for the top championships of football, 
baseball and tennis all come from the 
same famous family—all bear the name of 
Spalding, Reach or Wright & Ditson. Like 
the champions themselves, they’re the 
finest in the field—the obvious choice for 


sportdom’s greatest events. 
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me 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DETSON 
Divisions of Spalding Sales Corp. 


iiaes “Twins” take 


- the honors every year. 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Cy Johnson pitching, Bob Keely catching on the opening play of 
the 1947 training season of the Boston Braves. 

















Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You ll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 


Rabbis | 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers .. . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the'cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


“If it’s from Raleigh, it’s Right!”’ 
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the leather goods of lasting strength. 











EPI TE 


E HAVE just returned from New 

York and the Sporting Goods Show 
where an all-time high of 300 exhibitors 
and some 3,000 dealers were present. After 
eliminating the fishing tackle manufactur- 
ers and fly by night athletic concerns we 
settled down to discussing the equipment 
sitvation with the recognized and well- 
established concerns. The consensus was 
that equipment is still going to be scarce, 
with clothing and shoes probably the most 
critical. The prices on all equipment were 
high, but for quality merchandise, they 
were not out of line with the increased 
production costs. Equipment should be 
ordered immediately for fall and next 
winter’s delivery . . . Dealers were pres- 
ent from all over the country, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada and Europe, 
all attempting to get equipment to fill the 
needs of the schools in their localities. 


* * * 

HE program for the twenty-fifth 

Michigan State Relays carried a list of 
fifty-one track coaches with more than 
twenty-five years service. The combined 
years of coaching totaled 1677. William 
Hayward of Oregon is the dean of track 
coaches with fifty-two years ... Tom 
Keane of Syracuse with forty-one years’ 
service was honorary referee while Tom 
Jones with a like number was referee .. . 
Dad Butler who has retired from active 
coaching was present as were the follow- 
ing members of the Quarter Century Club, 
George Gauthier, Ohio Wesleyan; Ward 
Haylett, Kansas State; C. M. Hewitt, 
Bradley; Frank Hill, Northwestern; 
Dave Holmes, Wayne; Clyde Littlefield, 
Texas; Ned Merriam, Chicago; Mike 
Ryan, Wyoming; and Karl Schlademan 
of Michigan State. Four Michigan high 
school coaches have more than twenty- 
five years service, “Pop” Churm of Grand 
Rapids, Ernst Wuesthoff of Detroit Dan- 
by, Orval Henney of Wyandotte Roose- 
velt, and A. E. Stoddard of Kalamazoo 
Central . . . John Moakley who retired at 
Cornell holds the record for service at one 
school with forty-seven years. Who said 


track wasn’t a stable sport! 
s ¢ 8 


OHN WIATRAK, former assistant at 
Mount Carmel High School in Chi- 
cago becomes head coach at St. Mel High 
School in the same city . . . Dave Ran- 
kin, popular young track coach at Purdue 
has built plastic high jump and pole 
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vault standards which are lighted inside. | 


Next year Dave is planning to install a 


lighted plastic curb for the track .. . Last | 


year there were 160 graduates of the 
American Legion Junior Baseball Pro- 
gram playing in the major leagues . 

The Harry Gill Company of Champaign, 


Illinois will have a limited number of | 


bamboo poles this year, the first since 
1941 . . . According to H. E. Schurgast, 


_ EX-COACHES 
ENTHUSIASTIC 


Over Greatly 
Increased Incomes 


Many former coaches are build- 
ing new and profitable careers as 
Mutual Life salesmen! And this is 
their report: ’ 


i My income ona 
doubled in con 


export manager of MacGregor Goldsmith, | 


baseball is now on an even footing with 
soccer as the Mexican national game .. . 
Adolph Rupp’s Kentucky Wildcats have 
hit an amazing 31.2 per cent of their shots 
in the first twenty-two games. 

* . « 


ILL BINGHAM, chairman of the 

National Collegiate Football Rulés 
Committee has added to the committee 
two representatives selected from 
fourteen states, where the high schools use 
the college rules. 
Commissioner and Lee Anderson, Okla- 
homa Commissioner were selected .. . 


Brown University, long ‘a power in inter- 
collegiate wrestling, is reviving the sport | 
after a war-time lapse. Ralph Anderton, | 
former Brown wrestling star will handle | 


the mat men at his alma mater . 


Gerald Donnelly, athletic director and | 
head football coach at Glens Falls, New | 


York resigned to become director of phy- 
sical education of the New Rochelle, New 
York, school system . . . In a first-round 


contest (?) of the Marion, Iowa county | 


basketball tournament Melcher High led 
Swan High School of Knoxville 53-2 at 
the half. As thé account goes, the scoring 


pace quickened in the second half with | 


Melcher scoring 67 and Swan 3. 


F INTEREST to all Eastern coaches, 


should be Atlantic City’s First An- | 
nual Football Clinic to be held in-Conven- | 


the | 


age 


a 62 in first yeor 
war sil ine 
‘creasing. ¢.H.HO 


mish I'd changed sooner. 


{ really emioY sa NK 


H. W. Emswiler, Ohio | 


These men had no special training in life 
insurance prior to joining The Mutual 
Life. Yet they were able to pre-determine 
their chances for success . . . for greater 
earnings and security ... by taking our 
scientific Aptitude Test. 

The test is not involved or difficult . . . 
just a short series of interesting questions. 
A qualifying score makes you eligible for 
on-the-job training, with a guaranteed 
income for the first two years. From the 
moment you enter this stimulating field, 
The Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan 
opens the door to unlimited earnings. . . 
depending solely on your efforts. And 
when you reach age 65, the Plan provides 
for a liberal retirement income for you! 

It sounds inviting, doesn’t it? Why not 
send for our Aptitude Test today, and see 
for yourself whether or not you can qual- 
ify for this interesting and profitable 
career? 


tion Hall, April 1,2 and 3. Clark Shaugh- | 


nessy is directing the clinic and the staff 


will include Frank Leahy, Sid Luckman, | 


Vie Lindskog, Wilbur Moore and Joe Sty- 
dahar. 
the T will be the center of attention . . . 
For Michigan coaches the Seventh Annual 
River Rouge Indoor Track Meet will be 


held at Yost Fieldhouse, Ann Arbor, April | 


19 .. . “Vee” Green who resigned after 

fourteen years as football coach at Drake 

University has taken a position as Iowa 
(Continued on page 46) 


It goes without mentioning that | 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Douglas, 
President 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N. Y. 





Name 

















TEN POINTS OUTLINING THE ADVANTAGES 


OF THE RIDDELL PLASTIC HELMET 


1. SAFETY. 
The Riddell patented suspension does not permit the head to touch the crown 
of the helmet in any spot. This feature distributes the blow over the entire 
head, thereby eliminating the chance of concussion. 


2. COOLNESS. 


With the head not touching the helmet there is a constant circulation of air 
as any player who has worn the helmet will testify. 


3. ACOUSTICS. 


Better acoustics are evident for proper hearing of signals. Numerous players 
have commented on this feature. 


4. STRENGTH. 
Research has developed a plastic, Tenite, made by Tennessee Eastman, that 
will withstand strength tests equal to or exceeding tests on other materials 
used in helmet construction. 


5. UPKEEP. 


By applying the coloring on the under side of the helmet, the paint cannot 
become scratched or chipped. A damp cloth will remove all dirt. Laborious 
hours of polishing helmets are no longer necessary. 


6. LOOKS. 


The vivid coloring that is possible with plastic, coupled with the center stripe 
in contrasting color or same color makes the Riddell helmet the most striking 
helmet on the market. 


7. EFFECT OF WEATHER. 


The helmets do not absorb water, and hence cannot become water logged or 
soggy. Heat and cold do not affect the tensile strength of the plastic. 


8. DURABILITY. 


One major football team has used the helmets for five years with only minor 
repairs necessary. 


9. WEIGHT. 


The Riddell plastic helmets are approximately the same weight as are other 
helmets, using different types of construction and materials. 


10. RELIABILITY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 
The Riddell plastic helmets are made exclusively by the John T. Riddell Com- 
pany which developed the removable cleats for football shoes and pioneered 
in the development of the moulded ball. Suppliers of equipment to the schools 
and colleges of America for twenty-tw> years. 





See Your RIDDELL Dealer for Your Requirements 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BIKE NO. 86 


SUPPORTER Typical of the 


Bike-Web line of superior elastic supports is the famous 
Bike No. 86 Supporter. 


All-elastic throughout, it has a 6-inch all-elastic waist- 
band . . . the woven all-elastic pouch is deep, roomy and 
comfortable and is in one piece 6 inches wide... all- 
elastic leg straps are 114 inches wide. Sizes are: small 
(26” to 32” waist), medium (32” to 38” waist) and large 
(38” to 44” waist). ( 

Although production is still somewhat limited, due to 
material shortages, it is increasing day by day. So it will 
pay you to ask your athletic goods supplier now for Bike 
No. 86 Supporter. 





























FREE “SPORTS TRAIL” News Letter 











For coaches, athletic directors, trainers, etc.—the monthly “Sports Trail” 

>: containing interesting and timely sports news, edited by Arch Ward, 

04, Sports Editor, Chicago Tribune. Just drop a line to Department K7-3 
P and we’ll see that it’s sent to you each month free. 
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LOOK TO WILSON 


For the Latest and the Best! —_ 
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In Baseballs 


By every form of com- 
parison—materials, 
workmanship and per- 
formance—no finer 
baseball is made today 
than the Wilson 
“Official” W150CC 
used by the American 
Association and the 
Pacific Coast Leagues 
exclusively, and many 
other important 
leagues. 


Remember this the next time you buy 
baseball equipment—whether it’s a 
new ball, glove or mitt, or a uniform 
designed for greater playing-ease and 
modern styling—it’s the LAST WORD 
from any angle if it’s labeled 
“WILSON.” Look to the /eader for 
the /atest and best. 


. 
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in Gloves 


Wilson designers, 
credited. with many 
major developments in 
sports equipment, have 
come up with another 
... the Wilson “Ball 
Hawk’’—an entirely 
new design in a field- 
er’s glove that “snares 
‘em and holds ’em.” 
Comes in two sizes. Reg. 
U.S. Pat.Off. 









In Mitts 


It’s the famous “Trap- 
per” model—the sen- 
sation of the year in 
first basemen’s mitts. 
Another example of 
the Wilson trademark 
identified with the 
latest and the best. Reg. 
U.S. Pat.Off. 








WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
A Wilson & Co., Inc., subsidiary 








TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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The Williams Shift: With long-ball hitter, Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox, batting in the third inning at Sportsman’s Park, 





St. Louis, Missouri, October 


6, in 


the first game of the World Series, the St. Louis Cards’ infield is shifted sharply to the right. 





Third 


baseman, Whitey Kurowski, has shifted to the right of second in normal second-base position. Marty Marion remains at his shortstop 
spot; second baseman, Red Schoendienst, is moved over closer to Stan Musial at first. Cards’ F aug 20! is Howie Pollet; catcher is Joe 


Garagiola. 


Right fielder, Slaughter, and center fielder, Moore, are deep and to the right. In 


e above picture take note that Schoen- 


dienst has been placed in the spot which is usually uncovered by the normal infield play, thus he is cutting down William’s chances to 
a minimum, With Moore shifting over to his left, the home run groove in right field has been cut to a minimum. 


Defensive Team Play 


By H. S. DeGroat 


Director Town and School Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Newtown, Connecticut 





Al OUR request, because of many 
inquiries regarding Dr. Berry’s 
book, now out of print, H. S. DeGroat 
has written the accompanying article. 
Mr. DeGroat, formerly of Springfield 
College, where he was a pupil of Dr. 
Berry and later took over his coachin 

duties, is now director of town an 

school health, physical education and 
recreation at Newtown, Connecticut. 
During the war, as specialist in phy- 
sical education, he organized the army 
swimming program at the Officers’ 
Training School, Miami Beach, in 
1942 and the conditioning program 
at the A.A.F. Atlantic City in July 
1942. He is president-elect of the Con- 
necticut Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation for 1947. 











Notes for Coaches and Players, Dr. 

Elmer Berry gathered together a fund 
of information about baseball that is in- 
valuable to baseball coaches and players. 
He summarized much of the material that 
had been written up to that date of 1916. 
He put this information in his book in the 
form of notes or short sentences in out- 
line form. This book has been out of 


I N A BOOK-which has a title Baseball 
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print for a long time but the material in 
it is well worth reviewing. 

It was in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
while coaching the Springfield College 
team that Dr. Berry wrote his book. His 
excellent performance in writing this book 
was matched by his excellent coaching 
record. In 1927 he turned his coaching 
post over to one of his former pupils, the 
author of this article. He was given a 
leave of absence to work with the Na- 
tional Recreation Association and later to 
head up a branch of Springfield College 
that was established at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to spread the theory of physical 
education and recreation to leaders of Eu- 
rope. He is now retired, living at Vida, 
Oregon. 

Dr. Berry states that defensive team 
play, although used extensively in major 





league baseball was very little used by 
amateur teams at that time. My obser- 
vation is that this is still true today. ; 
With the short seasons that face both 
high-school and college-baseball coached 
teams, it is a difficult problem for any 
coach to establish an elaborate system of 
team defense. By the time the coach has 
polished up the skills of his players at bat 
and in the field, and selected the better 
players, the season games are at hand. 
Then, too, the modern style of education 
with its heavy demands upon the students 
allows the players only a limited time to 
devote to baseball. I well remember the 
college player who stated that he did not 
care to assume the duties of a player-coach 
for his team at the time when some were 
advocating that the coach sit in the 
bleachers and let the boys play the game. 
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Three Yankees edge away from their bases in this general view of Yankee Stadium, August 11, as catcher, Aaron Robinson, slams 


a foul on a pitch by 


Henrich, hovers near third as center fielder, Joe Di Ma 


Robinson was su 


such a time. 


run at home plate. 


He stated that he had only so much time 
to devote to baseball and he wished to 
get as much enjoyment out of it as pos- 
sible and the added responsibility of 
coaching the team would take much of it 
away from him or any other player who 
might attempt to direct the play. 

It is the exceptional coach that has any 
system of defensive team play beyond that 
which will take care of the following: 

1. Shifting of players according to type 
of batter, right or left 

2. Shifting of defense according to type 
of pitch. 

3. Defensive tactics to catch runners 
caught between bases. 

4. Defensive tactics to catch runners 
off base. 

5. Defensive tactics to break up singles, 
hit to the various outfields, with one or 
more runners on base. 

Defensive tactics to break up special 
plays such as the double-delayed steals, 
the squeeze play, the hit-and-run plays 
and others require many hours of practice. 
With two or more games to be played 
each week, the coach of the amateur team 
has a job on his hands if he gets his boys 
even to be confident at bat and fairly pro- 
ficient at fielding the ball. Straightaway 
hitting and an occasional bunt are about 
all that are seen in the amateur field un- 
less the team has a coach who has a sys- 
tem established and has been coaching his 
group over a stretch of seasons. 

In the April 1946 issue* of this publica- 
tion, Defensive Baseball Tactics covered 


*A few copies of this issue are available. 
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the following situations: 

1. Run-down of player trapped be- 
tween bases. 

2. Single to outfield with runner on 
second. 

3. Catching a runner off second. 

4. Breaking up the double delayed 
steal of second and home. 

5. Making a double out if the runner 
on third is trapped when attempting to 
score on an infield grounder. 

6. Defense against the bunt being at- 
tempted with runners on first and second. 


Geometry of Baseball 


For the American Magazine in 1910 and 
1911, Hugh S. Fullerton wrote a series of 
articles. The Inside Game in the May 
1910 issue contains an excellent descrip- 
tion of defensive play. Parts of these 
articles and the diagrams in them, Dr. 
Berry reproduced in his book under the 
heading Geometry of Baseball. This ex- 
plains the references to Fullerton and 
Berry that will be made in this article. 

I do not recall reading anything of the 
geonietry of baseball or of hearing any- 
one talk of it but Dr. Berry outlines it 
as follows: 

1. Speed of hit balls on the ground. 
The average of fifty in three games was 
110 feet in 13/20 seconds. 

2. Distance of players from home. 
First baseman 90 feet with runner on, 102 
feet without. Second baseman 128 feet. 
Third baseman 96 feet. Shortstop 130 feet, 
playing “middling deep.” 


3. Grooves for safe hits. Five infield 


icky Harris in the first inning of the first game of the Boston-New York double header. First baseman, Tommy 
io, takes a lead from second, and left fielder, Charlie Keller, stands off first. 
uently walked, forcing in Henrich for the first Yankee run. Here we see the infield playing deep. It is early 
game time so the infield plays deep to cover all possible territory and to try for a double play. The offense is hitti 

In late-game innings with the score close, the infield would undoubtedly be playing in to shut off the tying or winning 


tting straightaway at 


grooves where average grounder is safe. 
First base line 1144 feet wide, widens in 
outfield. Between first and second 71/2 feet 
wide. Over second base 714 feet wide. 
Between shortstop and third, 81% feet 
wide; ball goes faster here. Third base 
line, 14% feet wide. Four outfield grooves. 
two bunt spots where bunts roll safe. Two 
drag hits—slow hit balls to second base- 
man or shortstop. 

I would like to point out that the drag 
hit line seems to be about seventeen feet 
either side of the pitcher. A pitcher ex- 
pecting a bunt sometimes comes off the 
rubber too fast and a drag bunt will be 
overrun by him if laid in that area. This 
same ball is too far in for the first and 
third basemen to field and too slow for 
the second and shortstop to field and get 
to first ahead of the runner. 

The startling shift of the St. Louis 
Cardinals against the left-handed batting 
of Ted Williams last October in the World’s 
Championship is an example of major 
league defensive tactics and when ex- 
amined, it has a scientific basis according 
to Berry’s and Fullerton’s geometry of 
baseball. 

In the illustration Page 9, A is the area 
where bunts land as safe hits; B—Infield 
grooves where ground balls are usually 
hits; C—Home run grooves. D—First and 
third base grooves, also home run grooves 

The calculations are made on the basis 
of the velocity of balls traveling at the 
rate of one and a half seconds for one 
hundred feet and on the basis that the 
speed of players is six seconds for fifty 
yards. 
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Using again the Williams Shift illustration, we see mapped off the area that an infield can cover in fielding balls of equal speed. 


Fullerton in the “American Magazine” calculated this distance to be on the basis of twenty feet to the right. 
ball, but can drop back only about five feet and safely handle the same ball. He can travel twenty-two 
feet to the right and slightly backward and handle the ball while to his left the best he can do is nineteen feet. See the di 


in about eleven feet on such a 


for details. 


tions. If back, the area can become greater. 


Conclusions from the Geometry 
of Baseball 
Berry outlines his conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

1. Twenty-six and one half feet out of 
180 feet unguarded, that is, one ball in 
every 6 4/25 hit on the ground should be 
sale. 

2. Reason for “class”. Records show 
that in college ball, 1 in 8 1/3 is safe. Cen- 
tral League 1 in 107/12 is safe. American 
Association 1 in 122/34 is safe. Major 
leagues 1 in 153/10 is safe. 

3. “Class” in baseball. Due to “team- 
work” rather than to mechanical ability. 
“Inside baseball” is art of getting the hits 
that “he couldn’t have got anyhow.” 


Defensive Team Play Depends 
Primarily Upon the Pitcher 


Defensive team play depends primarily 


The infielder can move 


agram below 


The whole area diagrammed here changes whenever the infielder moves forward or backward, = oe to game condi- 


If closer to the batter his area is smaller due to the speed of the ball. 


upon the pitcher because the pitcher must 
have control and must put the ball where 
it is called to be pitched. Next the team 
needs to know what is to be pitched. Berry 
says that a college team should know at 
least the following: 

1. Whether a fast or slow ball is to be 
pitched. 2. Whether the pitch is to the 





KK 
SS 


inside or outside edge of the plate. 3. 
Whether a “waste ball” is called. 4. Spe- 
cial play signals. Throw to first, second, 
etc. 5. When the second baseman and 
when the shortstop should cover second 
base. 6. Location of hits depends upon 
kind of ball pitched. Right field—high 
fast outside balls. Left field—low over, 
low inside, and slow balls. Reverse the 
above for left-handers when batting. 7. 
Shift only after the pitcher begins de- 
livery. The start is the important thing. 
8. Look out for batters who hit anywhere. 
9. Further defensive considerations. Base- 
man playing deep—every foot back covers 
a foot wider. Strength of arm is a great 
help here. Playing in greatly increases 
chances of safe hits. Baserunners tie up 
basemen and increase chances of safe hits. 























This diagram was taken from “Baseball 

Notes for Coaches and Players,” by Elmer 

Berry, and The American Magazine, May 
1910, p. 11. 
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Territory covered by outfielders. This dia- 

am shows that an outfielder can travel 130 
ar eet to his right, 130 feet forward, 120 feet 
to his left and only 65 feet back when field- 


ing the average fly ball. (Fullerton, Ameri- 
can Magazine, 1910.) This information be- 
comes very useful when the baseball game 
situation occurs which finds the winning run 
on third in the final inning with less than 
two down. The outfielders are pulled in to 
cover the area that will still allow them to 
throw home and stop that winning run after 
they catch the ball. Knowing that they can 
travel back 65 feet they might be able to 
move in to a spot sixty feet ahead of their 
throwing ability. In this situation if the ball 
goes over their head the run will score 


anyway. 











Diagram shows how baserunners “tie up” 
fielders and make hits more likely. Black 
dots show position of players when no one 
is on the base; white circles show position of 
players holding up runners when there are 
men on first and second and no one out. 
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A recruit for short or second has a real 
job on his hands if he is to become an 
expert around the keystone sack and also 
learn to relay to the outfield what the 
pitch is to be. We will agree with Berry 
that the college player should be given at 
least as much as he has outlined. I would 
like to add further suggestions to this. As 
the coach becomes acquainted with his 
pitchers’ style of delivery and what hap- 
pens when they are on the mound he can 
coach his defense accordingly. If he has 
a pitcher who is not a “fireball” artist, he 
may find that his third baseman is espe- 
cially busy on the afternoons when that 
pitcher is on the mound and it may be 
advisable to use someone on third and 
shortstop who can cover the ground and 
handle “hot” ones because they may be 
getting more than the usual number of 
“hot” ones on those days. Or, if he has a 
“fireball” pitcher, he may find it best to 
shift his second baseman toward first and 
perhaps drop his first baseman even 
farther back to handle the late swings of 
batters facing this man. 
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Perhaps one of the best quick methods 
of teaching the infield to shift according to 
the pitch is to drill them in very early sea- 
son for two or three times just as a bas- 
ketball coach teaches his players to swing, 
slide, and rotate in their zone defense. 
To do this he must have a definite diagram 
showing where each man starts from what 
we call the normal position with no run- 
ners on base. See the four diagrams show- 
ing where basemen should stand according 
to the type of batter at the plate. If the 
infielders are placed in position according 
to a right-handed batter and then, upon 
command of the coach, they are told to 
shift to position for a left-handed batter 
they can quickly be checked. Next they 
should shift according to baserunners on 
the various bases and learn the move that 
is so necessary for good team defense—the 
move of the basemen who are holding the 
runners close, the move that is made while 
the ball is being delivered. It is the move 
of the shortstop back, and to the right, 
when a runner is on second and a right- 
handed batter is up, or it is his dropping 
back if a left-hander is batting. 

The move of the players that should be 
made as the pitcher starts his delivery 
when a slow ball has been signaled is an- 
other move that can be taught this way. 
By using this system, the coach can cover 
very quickly, either indoor or outdoor in 
early season, the very necessary knowl- 
edge that a squad should know and prac- 
tice as defensive tactics. It is an easy 
method, also, to start_teaching the short- 
stop and second baseman the signals that 
relay the type of pitch to the outfielders. 


The Pitcher Has a Big Part 


The pitcher has a big part in the team 
defense when it comes to signals that in- 
volve team defense. Before stepping on 
the rubber, the infielders and baserunners 
have their eyes on him. After he steps on 
the rubber, the eyes are likely to shift to 
the plate. Because of this, it is difficult for 
players to catch signals from others besides 
the pitcher or the catcher. The signal of 
a third baseman to the pitcher to turn and 
throw a fast one to the first baseman may 
not be seen by the first baseman, and if 
used, often goes wrong. Yet the first 
baseman with a runner on first should 
always be ready for a fast delivery from 
the pitcher. Defensive tactics of the 
pitcher may be listed as follows: 

Fielding the position: 1. Prepare to work 
with first baseman on drag hits. 2. Prepare 
to field all bunts. 3. Prepare to handle 
double play situations. 

Pitching s\vategy: 1. Practice the pitch 
when expecting a bunt. 2. Practice the 
pitch-outs to break up the hit and run, the 
steals. 3. Practice the pitcher’s part in 
run-downs of baserunners. 4. Practice 
taking proper position after singles to out- 
field with runners aboard. 5. Practice a 
varied time of delivery, also varied timing 





of throw to first baseman. 6. Practice 
catching baserunners off base. 7. Practice 
catching runners off second and giving sig- 
nals to accomplish this defensive team 
tactic. 8. Practice diagnosing batters. 9. 
Practice the proper turn with runners on 
first and third and a double delayed steal 
being attempted before you pitch. 

Berry states some of the following in re- 
gard to many of these defenses for special 
plays. For the plain steal from first to 
second he advises—“keep the runner 
close; don’t allow a lead; more bases are 
stolen on the pitcher than on the catcher. 
Throw to first on signal from the catcher. 
Make every throw to first dangerous to 
the runner. Don’t take chances by throw- 
ing unnecessarily to first base. Pitch from 
the shoulder—“no wind-up”; get the ball 
away. Practice this style of delivery in 
early training. Use speed balls rather than 
curves. Cultivate a “balk motion”, that is, 
throw to first or plate with the same mo- 
tion. Waste ball—make it wide and fast 
if you think a steal is to be attempted. 
Don’t get the pitcher in the hole by wast- 
ing balls unnecessarily. Better to put a 
strike over unless the runner is very fast 
or unless a hit-and-run is expected.” 

“Know who is to cover second base. 
Generally depends upon the kind of bat- 
ter. Cross runner on it if possible. Short- 
stop can often cover better than second 
baseman.” 
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“Cateher’s throw—Get feet in throwing 
position as the ball is received. Use a snap 
throw; get the ball away fast and on a line. 
It should arrive at second base one foot 
above the bag and one foot toward first.” 

We will all agree with these. I have 
often coached a small catcher to use a 
jump throw on the steal. This involves 
him jumping his feet into proper position 
as the ball is received rather than after he 
has the ball in his glove. This means that 
the pitch must come in at least above waist 
height or it will not be handled effectively. 
Such a tactic is not necessary with a good 
sized lad with a good arm. 


Plain Steal—Second to Third 


“The pitcher works generally with the 
runner on first. Basemen alternate in 
scaring the runner back. Trap the runner 
when lead is too great. Signal needed— 
various methods used. Catcher gives pre- 
liminary signal, baseman (as agreed upon) 
starts to cover second. Catcher gives final 
signal, pitcher turns and throws. Ball and 
second baseman should meet at the base.” 

If the coach desires to eliminate the 
possibility of a misplay in having the 
catcher give the signal for throws to sec- 
ond, he may use word-of-mouth signals 
between the shortstop or second baseman 
and the pitcher, and hand-or-glove signals 
from the pitcher to them. Any prear- 
ranged baseball remark may be the signal 
from the basemen, as “let’s take this one.” 
The rubbing of the ball on the pant leg 
may be the pitcher’s signal that he will try 
the play to catch the runner off second. 
There are several plays that are good. 
One is for the pitcher to take two steps 
from back of the pitching rubber, and 
turn, and throw to the second baseman 
as his pitching foot touches the rubber. 
This is a matter of timing of the throw to 
the second baseman and getting it accu- 
rate; low and toward third base side of 
the base, say the baseman’s right knee. 
Another is for the pitcher to turn and 
throw when he sees daylight between the 
runner and the shortstop as the shortstop 
walks a few steps forward and then quickly 
cuts for the bag. If the pitcher makes the 
long turn on this throw the timing seems 
to be exact; the ball will arrive as the 
shortstop reaches the bag and the runner 
can be caught if he fails to see what is up. 
Another play that is good is the shuttle 
style in which the shortstop takes an easy 
throw to second, and then walks off trying 
to draw the runner away from the bag, 
and then throws to the pitcher who fakes 
to step on the rubber but turns for a 
quick throw to the second baseman who 
has timed his approach. 


Plain Steal of Home 
“There is nothing quite so upsetting to 


a batter as to have some fast runner steal 
home successfully.” The experienced 


for MARCH, 1947 


(Top) Trapped in run-down, New York Yankee catcher, Bill Dickey (8) heads a 


to third base with Washington catcher, Al Evans (left), chasing him in sixth 


inning o 


Washington-New York game in New York, April 19. Senator pitcher, Wally Master- 
son (35), moves over to cover - (Center) Unable to catch Dickey, Evans tosses 


ball (arrow) to third baseman, 


Torres, who is backed up on the play by shortstop, 


Cecil Travis. (Bottom) Dickey slides, but is tagged out by Torres. 


Here we see the professionals using the one- 


w put-out method. Torres is playing 
ravis. 


off the base so the runner may not slide safely. He is backed up by shortstop, 
The catcher has chased the runner back and timed his throw correctly for the one- 


throw put-out of Dickey. 


pitcher can handle this situation quite 
easily by watching the runner during part 
of his wind-up and still catch the runner 
if he starts for home. The new pitcher 
who watches so long that he fails to focus 
his eyes on the catcher, as he delivers, soon 
finds himself delivering balls instead of 
strikes and is thus in “hot water.” One 
very good defense that takes some time to 
teach is to have the pitcher step his pitch- 
ing foot off the plate before throwing home 
if the runner does start. This makes the 
delivery a throw to a base and not a 
pitched ball. The catcher now has the 
right to come up over the plate and the 
batter can be called for interference. 


Trapping Runners Between Bases 


The pictures of Dickey trapped in a 
run-down show clearly the proper manner 
to handle a runner caught between bases. 
I say that any team that makes more than 
three throws in trapping a runner between 
bases needs further practice. A try for a 
one-throw put-out should be made first 
and then if it fails for one of several good 
reasons, the runner will be surrounded and 
tagged within the next two throws. As in 
the picture the baseman must play about 
six feet off his base and make the put-out 
there where the runner cannot slide 
through to safety. Keeping the ball high 
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A recruit for short or second has a real 
job on his hands if he is to become an 
expert around the keystone sack and also 
learn to relay to the outfield what the 
pitch is to be. We will agree with Berry 
that the college player should be given at 
least as much as he has outlined. I would 
like to add further suggestions to this. As 
the coach becomes acquainted with his 
pitchers’ style of delivery and what hap- 
pens when they are on the mound he can 
coach his defense accordingly. If he has 
a pitcher who is not a “fireball” artist, he 
may find that his third baseman is espe- 
cially busy on the afternoons when that 
pitcher is on the mound and it may be 
advisable to use someone on third and 
shortstop who can cover the ground and 
handle “hot” ones because they may be 
getting more than the usual number of 
“hot” ones on those days. Or, if he has a 
“fireball” pitcher, he may find it best to 
shift his second baseman toward first and 
perhaps drop his first baseman even 
farther back to handle the late swings of 
batters facing this man. 
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Perhaps one of the best quick methods 
of teaching the infield to shift according to 
the pitch is to drill them in very early sea- 
son for two or three times just as a bas- 
ketball coach teaches his players to swing, 
slide, and rotate in their zone defense. 
To do this he must have a definite diagram 
showing where each man starts from what 
we call the normal position with no run- 
ners on base. See the four diagrams show- 
ing where basemen should stand according 
to the type of batter at the plate. If the 
infielders are placed in position according 
to a right-handed batter and then, upon 
command of the coach, they are told to 
shift to position for a left-handed batter 
they can quickly be checked. Next they 
should shift according to baserunners on 
the various bases and learn the move that 
is so necessary for good team defense—the 
move of the basemen who are holding the 
runners close, the move that is made while 
the ball is being delivered. It is the move 
of the shortstop back, and to the right, 
when a runner is on second and a right- 
handed batter is up, or it is his dropping 
back if a left-hander is batting. 

The move of the players that should be 
made as the pitcher starts his delivery 
when a slow ball has been signaled is an- 
other move that can be taught this way. 
By using this system, the coach can cover 
very quickly, either indoor or outdoor in 
early season, the very necessary knowl- 
edge that a squad should know and prac- 
tice as defensive tactics. It is an easy 
method, also, to start_teaching the short- 
stop and second baseman the signals that 
relay the type of pitch to the outfielders. 


The Pitcher Has a Big Part 


The pitcher has a big part in the team 
defense when it comes to signals that in- 
volve team defense. Before stepping on 
the rubber, the infielders and baserunners 
have their eyes on him. After he steps on 
the rubber, the eyes are likely to shift to 
the plate. Because of this, it is difficult for 
players to catch signals from others besides 
the pitcher or the catcher. The signal of 
a third baseman to the pitcher to turn and 
throw a fast one to the first baseman may 
not be seen by the first baseman, and if 
used, often goes wrong. Yet the first 
baseman with a runner on first should 
always be ready for a fast delivery from 
the pitcher. Defensive tactics of the 
pitcher may be listed as follows: 

Fielding the position: 1. Prepare to work 
with first baseman on drag hits. 2. Prepare 
to field all bunts. 3. Prepare to handle 
double play situations. 

Pitching strategy: 1. Practice the pitch 
when expecting a bunt. 2. Practice the 
pitch-outs to break up the hit and run, the 
steals. 3. Practice the pitcher’s part in 
run-downs of baserunners. 4. Practice 
taking proper position after singles to out- 
field with runners aboard. 5. Practice a 
varied time of delivery, also varied timing 





of throw to first baseman. 6. Practice 
catching baserunners off base. 7. Practice 
catching runners off second and giving sig- 
nals to accomplish this defensive team 
tactic. 8. Practice diagnosing batters. 9. 
Practice the proper turn with runners on 
first and third and a double delayed steal 
being attempted before you pitch. 

Berry states some of the following in re- 
gard to many of these defenses for special 
plays. For the plain steal from first to 
second he advises—“keep the runner 
close; don’t allow a lead; more bases are 
stolen on the pitcher than on the catcher. 
Throw to first on signal from the catcher. 
Make every throw to first dangerous to 
the runner. Don’t take chances by throw- 
ing unnecessarily to first base. Pitch from 
the shoulder—“no wind-up”; get the ball 
away. Practice this style of delivery in 
early training. Use speed balls rather than 
curves. Cultivate a “balk motion”, that is, 
throw to first or plate with the same mo- 
tion. Waste ball—make it wide and fast 
if you think a steal is to be attempted. 
Don’t get the pitcher in the hole by wast- 
ing balls unnecessarily. Better to put a 
strike over unless the runner is very fast 
or unless a hit-and-run is expected.” 

“Know who is to cover second base. 
Generally depends upon the kind of bat- 
ter. Cross runner on it if possible. Short- 
stop can often cover better than second 
baseman. 
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“Catcher’s throw—Get feet in throwing 
position as the ball is received. Use a snap 
throw; get the ball away fast and on a line. 
It should arrive at second base one foot 
above the bag and one foot toward first.” 

We will all agree with these. I have 
often coached a small catcher to use a 
jump throw on the steal. This involves 
him jumping his feet into proper position 
as the ball is received rather than after he 
has the ball in his glove. This means that 
the pitch must come in at least above waist 
height or it will not be handled effectively. 
Such a tactic is not necessary with a good 
sized lad with a good arm. 


Plain Steal—Second to Third 


“The pitcher works generally with the 
runner on first. Basemen alternate in 
scaring the runner back. Trap the runner 
when lead is too great. Signal needed— 
various methods used. Catcher gives pre- 
liminary signal, baseman (as agreed upon) 
starts to cover second. Catcher gives final 
signal, pitcher turns and throws. Ball and 
second baseman should meet at the base.” 

If the coach desires to eliminate the 
possibility of a misplay in having the 
catcher give the signal for throws to sec- 
ond, he may use word-of-mouth signals 
between the shortstop or second baseman 
and the pitcher, and hand-or-glove signals 
from the pitcher to them. Any prear- 
ranged baseball remark may be the signal 
from the basemen, as “let’s take this one.” 
The rubbing of the ball on the pant leg 
may be the pitcher’s signal that he will try 
the play to catch the runner off second. 
There are several plays that are good. 
One is for the pitcher to take two steps 
from back of the pitching rubber, and 
turn, and throw to the second baseman 
as his pitching foot touches the rubber. 
This is a matter of timing of the throw to 
the second baseman and getting it accu- 
rate; low and toward third base side of 
the base, say the baseman’s right knee. 
Another is for the pitcher to turn and 
throw when he sees daylight between the 
runner and the shortstop as the shortstop 
walks a few steps forward and then quickly 
cuts for the bag. If the pitcher makes the 
long turn on this throw the timing seems 
to be exact; the ball will arrive as the 
shortstop reaches the bag and the runner 
can be caught if he fails to see what is up. 
Another play that is good is the shuttle 
style in which the shortstop takes an easy 
throw to second, and then walks off trying 
to draw the runner away from the bag, 
and then throws to the pitcher who fakes 
to step on the rubber but turns for a 
quick throw to the second baseman who 
has timed his approach. 


Plain Steal of Home 
“There is nothing quite so upsetting to 


a batter as to have some fast runner steal 
home successfully.” The experienced 
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(Top) beens 2 in run- Se > tty New York Yankee catcher, Bill Dickey (8) heads back 


to third base with W. 


ashington catcher, Al Evans (left), 


chasing him in sixth inning of 


W on-New York game in New York, April 19. Senator pitcher, Wally Master- 
son (35), moves over to cover the play. (Center) Unable to catch Dickey, Evans tosses 
ball (arrow) to third baseman, Gil Torres, who is backed up on the play by shortstop, 


Cecil Travis. 
Here we see the professionals usin 


(Bottom) Dickey slides, but is tagged out by Torres. 
the one-throw put-out method. Torres is playing 


off the base so the runner may not slide safely. He is backed up by shortstop, 
The catcher has chased the runner back and timed his throw correctly for the one- 


throw put-out of Dickey. 


pitcher can handle this situation quite 
easily by watching the runner during part 
of his wind-up and still catch the runner 
if he starts for home. The new pitcher 
who watches so long that he fails to focus 
his eyes on the catcher, as he delivers, soon 
finds himself delivering balls instead of 
strikes and is thus in “hot water.” One 
very good defense that takes some time to 
teach is to have the pitcher step his pitch- 
ing foot off the plate before throwing home 
if the runner does start. This makes the 
delivery a throw to a base and not a 
pitched ball. The catcher now has the 
right to come up over the plate and the 
batter can be called for interference. 


Trapping Runners Between Bases 


The pictures of Dickey trapped in a 
run-down show clearly the proper manner 
to handle a runner caught between bases. 
I say that any team that makes more than 
three throws in trapping a runner between 
bases needs further practice. A try fora 
one-throw put-out should be made first 
and then if it fails for one of several good 
reasons, the runner will be surrounded and 
tagged within the next two throws. As in 
the picture the baseman must play about 
six feet off his base and make the put-out 
there where the runner cannot slide 
through to safety. Keeping the ball high 
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16, and Johnny Rucker, New York outfie 
ing and Rucker speeds home. 


Phillies’ pitcher, Art Lo 


patka, runs to 


right) Lopatka tosses to Hemsley and (lower) Rucker is tagged out. 


and in sight is a very important factor in 
success. A fake throw early sometimes 
will result in the fielder tagging the man 
himself but this fake needs to be early be- 
cause, if it fails, the arm must recover in 
time to make the throw for the one-throw 
put-out on time. As Berry says, “sprint 
after the runner—make him run” is an- 
other secret of success. Chase him back 
fast and time the throw and all is over 
quickly. 


Double Steal with Runners on 
First and Third 


In college baseball some early-season 
games are lost or won by the attempting 
of this steal. If the defensive team has 
not covered this early, they may be the 
losers or they may pass it up and let the 
offensive team move their man from first 
to second without trying to stop it. 

Berry listed these things: “Try for run- 
ner from first. Catcher pegs directly to 
second. Shortstop covers second. Second 
baseman cuts off the throw if the runner 
on third starts. May be varied by signal, 
shortstop cutting off the throw. Quick re- 
turn of the ball to home or to third if the 
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runner on third starts home or leads off 
too far, before or after tagging the runner 
from first. Caution—don’t let runner from 
third score. Get runner at third rather 
than runner from first. Fast work may 
get both.” 

“Trap runner from third. Quick return 
to pitcher and sharp relay to third. Third 
baseman must be alert to cover or catcher 
pegs to second baseman, who comes in 
sharp. Sharp relay to third without hesi- 
tation. Catcher pegs to shortstop behind 
pitcher but nearer third. Shorter distance 
than above. Looks like a throw to second, 
may fool the runner from third into too 
big a lead.” 

Experience has led me to make one addi- 
tion to the defense against this play. I 
like to have my first baseman follow the 
runner from first down the base line and 
be in position to make a one-throw put- 
out from the second baseman if the runner 
holds up and tries to stay in the “pickle” 
in case the runner on third did not break. 
With this defense, we get the runner from 
first at once and then if the runner on 
third makes a late break for the plate we 
can get him too. I like this better than 
trying to teach the players working on 


A seventh inning attempt at a squeeze play by the Giants is foiled by the Phillies in the teams’ season opener in New York, April 


der, is out at the plate. (Top left) Giants’ pitcher, Bill Voiselle, heads for first after bunt- 
eld the ball as catcher, Rollie Hemsley covers the plate. (Top 


the run-down of the runner from first to 
do their job right, and still give some sort 
of signal to break off and throw home if 
that runner tries for home. Naturally suc- 
cess of this defense depends upon having 
players with baseball alertness and smart- 
ness to size up the situations instantly. 


Double Steal with Runners on 
Second and Third 


Quoting again from Berry’s book we 
find the following: “Where runner from 
second takes too big a lead, pitcher turns 
and runs down runner from second. Watch 
the runner from third; trap him when 
possible. Quick throw from the pitcher to 
second baseman or shortstop. Watch the 
runner from third.” 

This is good defensive baseball. I know 
of one high school coach who built up a 
play in which the catcher threw immedi- 
ately to the third baseman who relayed 
the ball sharply to the second baseman 
who was astride the base and thus caught 
the runner off second by the unexpected- 
ness of the move. This is a defense meas- 
ure with second and third covered even if 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HE idea of presenting an his- 

torical technical article on the 
different events of track and field 
originated with T. E. Jones track 
coach at the University of Wis- 
consin. Not only has he compiled 
the records but he has a volumi- 
nous collection of pictures and 
prints illustrating the technique of 
the various events. This history 
of technique of track and field 
athletes will be appreciated by 
thousands of coaches as the years 
pass by. The High Jump, High 
Hurdles and Pole Vault have 
been presented in signilarly his- 
torical-technique articles in pre- 
ceding years. These are on file 
in the Congressional Library in 
Washington. 


Illustration 1: A sequence of Lambert Redd jumping 25 feet, 634 inches using the hitchkick in 

the progress of the flight. In the first sketch at the right note the flat-footed take-off, the lowered 

position of the arms in the gather, and the semi-crouched position of the take-off leg preparatory 

to the spring. The second sketch shows the forward balance over the board, the straight line 

from toe to head in the drive at the instant of leaving the board. The third, fourth and fifth 

show the first, second, and third parts of the running stride used in the flight by many champion 
jumpers, and the last sketch shows the knee-bend landing. 











Progress and Essentials in the 
Development of Broad Jumpers 


HE running broad jump as a 
human activity dates back to an- 


tiquity, and in spite of the progress 
shown by the record graph in the past 
seventy years, it is quite likely many of 
our pre-historic ancestors made jumping 
performances, from necessity, beyond any 
of our present day-records. However, they 
did not stop to measure them. 

As one follows the record-breakers’ line 
and compares the athletes of today with 
their predecessors, starting with the First 
American Championship in 1876 when the 
event was won by I. Frazier with a mark 
of 17 feet, 4 inches and the world record 
of 26 feet, 814 inches established by Jesse 
Owens in 1935, one notes an improvement 
of 9 feet, 444 inches,—more than a 50 per 
cent rise of the standard. There were per- 
formances of around 23 feet in England 
and Ireland before the American Cham- 
pionships were organized. No doubt there 
were among the sturdy American pioneers 
men who, if in competition, could exceed 
this initial record. Both George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln were champions 
of their day and were said to have jumped 
over 22 feet. 

The steady improvement in standards 
must be attributed to many factors, among 
which are increased participation, thereby 
increasing the chances of uncovering nat- 
ural talent, faster runways, improved 
equipment, better technique, better coach- 
ing and training methods, and a more thor- 
ough study of the event with the emphasis 
placed on perfecting the approach-run and 
relaxation. The importance of ‘relaxation 
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Track Coach, University of Wisconsin 


is emphasized by the superiority shown in 
this event during the past twenty-five 
years by our colored athletes who have 
won most of the-national championships 
during this time, due mainly to their sup- 
pleness and speed. 


Physical Requirements 


A good broad jumper must possess strong 
elastic muscles. He must be well endowed 
with speed, strength, leg power, spring and 
co-ordination. The legs, ankles, arches, 
and abdominal and back muscles must be 
developed to a degree where they can 
withstand the shock of the take-off board. 
The muscles must be of a stronger fibre 
than those of a sprinter or any other 
athlete. 

We find great variance in the body-build 
of blue-ribbon performers. Owens, Hub- 
bard and many others were of rather 
slender build and average height and 
weight. Kraenzlein, Johnson, Brown, Gor- 
don, and LeGendre were all better than 6 
feet in height. Mercer, Stiles, Butler, and 
Nambu approach the muscular type of 
build. The primary factor in all builds is 
native speed, spring, and explosive force. 
Like the champion sprinter, broad jump- 
ers are born more often than developed. 


Equipment 


A broad jumper should have at his dis- 
posal two pairs of shoes, one a regular high 
jumping shoe with two spikes to the heels 
to be used in practice to prevent heel 


bruises. During the preliminary period 
it is always advisable to wear shoes with 
heel spikes for protection. The other pair 
should be sprinting shoes with felt or 
rubber padding in the heel. The advantage 
of the sprinting shoes is that they permit 
maximum foot leverage, because the heel 
is lower, and the shoes are lighter and 
break less ground. The most desirable, if 
possible to obtain, is a modified type of 
sprint shoe with eight spikes, two being 
short and placed about an inch back of 
the regular spike, with a short detachable 
heel spike, a fairly wide shank, a low heel, 
a high counter, and a comfortable heel fit. 


Approach Run 


Since the run is a very important factor 
in suecessful broad jumping, great care 
should be exercised in determining the 
proper length and the best method of 
hitting the take-off board. 

The length of run used by the best 
jumpers is approximately 115 feet, includ- 
ing their four or six preliminary steps. 
Owens used 110 feet, Hubbard 115, Gordon 
120, and Hamm 125. This varies, however, 
because some men require greater distance 
than others to pick up speed. 

The manner of the run is important. 
Before a satisfactory take-off can be at- 
tained, a uniform stride must be de- 
veloped. This is best done through sprint- 
ing practice. An accurate sense of speed, 
also, at all points of the approach, is ab- 
solutely necessary. The run should be 
gradually accelerated, and top speed 
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The 6-6-6 StridesMethod 


Illustration 2: De Hart Hubbard showing a 

straight line from toe to head at the instant 

of leaving the board. Note the perfect tim- 

ing of the knee lift and the extension of the 
free leg. 








Illustration 3: Phil Stiles\showing excellent 
form in the plain jump. 
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should be reached before the jumper comes 
to the take-off board. Speed should not be 
stressed, however, to the point that it will 
interfere with a perfect take-off and rise. 
Too much tenseness in the run should be 
avoided until the explosive drive off the 
board. The jumper should coast the last 
two strides without losing momentum so 
that he can relax, crouch, and gather for 
the spring. He should lower his arms, 
and shorten his last stride by pulling his 
jumping leg under him (three or four 
inches) so as to hit the board with his 
heel first. 


Check Marks 


There are several methods of establish- 
ing check marks. First, one should ascer- 
tain the length of the natural running 
stride. It should be borne in mind that 
each stride is four to six inches shorter 
when the jumper is running down to take 
off than when sprinting on the track. The 
greatest help a coach can contribute to a 
jumper is to assist him in placing his check 
marks correctly and in mastering the run 
to the take-off. 

Two check marks are generally used by 
good performers—the farthest one about 
90 feet (16 strides) from the board, and 
the second about 50 feet (8 strides) with a 
preliminary approach of 15 to 20 feet. We 
call this the 4-8 and 8-stride method. 

For the beginner and less expert, how- 
ever, it is better to teach the 2-4-6 or 
4-6-6 method. These distances depend on 
the jumper’s natural length of stride and 
his ability to accelerate to full speed. If 
the run is too long, it will cause a back- 
ward angle of the body at the board. 
When the mechanics and rhythm are fully 
perfected, the second mark can be, and is, 
disregarded by many champions in order 
to avoid the distraction of watching the in- 
termediate check mark, and to allow full 
concentration on the jump. Owens and 
Hubbard used but one check mark. 


The Take-Off or Spring-Off the Board 


All effort in this part of the event should 
be directed toward getting height when 
the center of gravity is passing over the 
jumping leg. The body angle must be cor- 
rect over the board. The take-off foot must 
be well under uhe body. There should be 
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Illustration 4: Meyer Prinstein setting a world 
record at 24 feet, 714 inches using the plain 
style of jump. 





Illustration 5: A. C. Kraenzlein showing the 
full-forward leg stretch prior to the landing. 








Illustration 6: A. L. Gutterson, 1912 Olympic 
champion, showing unusual height and fine 
plain jump style. 
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as ball boy 
in top 


fournaments... 


CONSISTENT REBOUND, true flight and 
top speed off your racket are reasons why 
the Wright & Ditson has been official 
ball in National Championships since tournaments. The winners change and the crowds change, but 
1887 — and for every Davis Cup match 
played in this country. 


“I get around. I’ve chased ‘em in the Nationals, and other big 


there’s one thing that always seems to be the same. That’s the ball 
they use... Wright & Ditson! Maybe it’s because—as one top- 


ranker told me—it’s just the finest there is!” 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
Division of Spalding Sales Corp. 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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RUNNING BROAD JUMP—SEVENTY YEARS OF RECORD BREAKING 
The Year 1876 Is Used 
Because It Marks the Founding of the 
National Amateur Athletic Union and Intercollegiate Championships 


I,Frazier,17'4" 
W.Livingston,18'94" 


F.J.Kilpatrick,19'6 3/4" 









J.W.Parsons, Edinburg, 23'1/4" 


W.Halpin, 23° 
V.E.Schifferstein,23'l 3/4" 
0.F.Copland,23'3 1/8" 
»3.Reber,23'6 1/2" 


E.J.Davis,22"7" 


E.W.Goff,22'5" 
E.B,Bloss,22'1" 


W,J.Newburn, 23'7" (Ireland) 
H.P.MeDonald,22"7" M.Prinstein,23'S 7/8" 
.C.Kraenzlein, 24'43" 
M.Prinstein,24' 7 1/4" 
P-O'Conner (Ireland) 24'11 3/4” 


P.Molson,22'23" 
D.Frank,23'11 1/2" 
P,O'Conner (Ireland) 23' 94" 


Dan Kelly,23'1" 
F.C.Irons,24'6 1/2" 


P.Kirwin, (Ireland)23'5 1/2" 
P. Adams,23'5 1/8" 
A.L.Gutterson,24'11 1/4" 
H.T.Worthington, 23'1" 

Phil Stiles,24'l 1/2" 
H,T.Worthington, 23'10" 


$,Butler,23'5" 










C.E.Johnson, 24'1" 
A.Peterson(Sweden)24'5 1/2" N.Gourdin, 25' 3" 
C.Hoff(Norway) 23! 3" 
P.Jones,24'6 7/8" 


H,M. Abrahams (England) 24'2 1/4" 
Dr.R.St.J.Honnor(England)23'113" 
Oda, (Japan) 23'6 1/2" 
R.Dobermann, (Germany)23'11 3/4" 
H.DeBoer, (Holland)24'2 1/4" 


L.LeGendre,25'6 3/16" 
Hart Hubbard,25'10 7/8" 





Hamm,25'11 1/8" 
r,(Haiti)26' 1/8" 


Ed Hamm,25"11 1/6",J.Hill,25' 7/8" 
0,Hallberg (Sweden) 2/,'2" Co 3/e" 





E.Gordon25' 3/8",R.Barber25' 34",L,Boyle25"1 1/8" 

D.Gray,25'3/4",C.Tomson,25'6 3/4" 

JsBrooks,24'7 3/4",Redd,25'6 3/8" 

G.Meager,24', W.Ward, 24'2 1/4" 

E. Peacock, 26'3",A.Olson,25'8 7/8" 

R.Clark, 25'104", R.King,24'10" 

A.Nutting,25'2", Robinson,25'53" 

Lacefield25'l 1/8",R,Best24'44",B.Watson24'll 3/4" 

Schumisky 24'4 3/4", A.Perina,24'94" 

J,Robinson, 25' 64" ,W. Hodgson, 24'4",N.Ewell,24'8" 

Wm, Brown, 25'7" ,R. Beckus, 24'5" ,Water,2.,'8" 

Dallas Dupre,24' 1/8",Bleeker,24'3 1/4" 

Christopher,24'l 5/8", Tate,24'9 1/4" 

Turner, 24,'2", Hasse, 2i,'1" 

H.Douglas,24'102" A‘ bsra,23'4 3/4", Bowman, 23'114" 

Al Lawrence, 24'114", J.Robinson, 24'103" ,LaBeach, 24'42" 
W.Steele,25'1" 


Nambu(Japan)26'2 1/8" 


esse Owens, 26'S 1/4" 





Note: Only four men have ever surpassed the 26' distance, 
Also, note the large number who have in the past twenty years 
jumped better than 25'. While Jesse Owens' World Record of 
26' 8 1/4" withstood the challenge for eleven years, it is 
not the limit. We can never place a limit on man's future 
accomplishments, The post-war years should begin developing 
new record breakers, 
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no backward lean, as this reduces the mo- 
mentum and makes the forward hip-swing 
impossible to execute. The sequence of 
foot contact with the board should be heel, 
ball, toe, with the knee of the take-off leg 
slightly bent for the lift. 

As the jumper leaves the board, the 
arms are thrown forward and upward, 
bringing the head up and the torso to a 
straightened position. The jumper should 
dwell on the board long enough to give his 
jumping leg time to complete the spring, 
and the free leg time to complete its up- 
ward swing. The forward swing of the 
free leg, the drive off the take-off leg, and 
the forward and upward swing of the arms 
should be well co-ordinated. 

A slight chop of three or four inches in 
the last stride helps bring the take-off foot 
well under the body, to produce the up- 
ward and forward drive. At the instant 
of leaving the board, the body should be 
erect, and all levers fully extended (ankle, 
knee, hip), approximating a straight line 
from toe to head, with the balance slightly 
in front of the take-off board, as shown in 
Illustration 1, page 15. 


Flight 


A jumper must be able to leave the 
board in perfect balance in order to be 
able to get proper height during the prog- 
ress of his flight to make his speed ef- 
fective. The knees should not be drawn 
up too quickly. The body and arms should 
be carried forward and upward with the 
spring. 

Broad jumpers may be classified in three 
styles with respect to their flight through 
the air. The first and most common is 
referred to as the plain jump or knee- 
tuck, in which the jumper, upon leaving 
the board, tucks his knees up to his chest, 
holds them there, and sails as far as his 
height and momentum will carry him. The 
hitch-kick has two variations, one in which 
the jumper immediately executes a tread- 
ing or running motion, taking a short stride 
with his leading leg, then quickly bringing 
up his take-off leg for a second stride, com- 
pleting the running action at the highest 
point of his flight with a forward hip 
swing, and bringing the feet together, ex- 
tending them forward with a backward 
jerk of the arms, followed again by a for- 
ward throw of the arms. Arm action should 
be synchronized with leg action. In the 
third method, the delayed hitch-kick, the 
jumper makes no immediate effort to bring 
his knees up or continue the running mo- 
tion off the board. Instead, he slurs or 
delays the striding action of the legs until 
the trunk carriage is erect in the middle of 
the flight. Then the hips are thrust for- 
ward and the legs and arms are brought 
forward as in the plain jump. The ad- 
vantage claimed for the hitch-kick form 
over the plain jump is that the body is 
erect, which makes it easier to get the for- 
ward hip swing at the top of the flight, 
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TRY.1T IN ACTION! 


Put on a new TRUMP Supporter with the V-FRONT* 
construction. Place the waistband low on the ab- 
domen, Pencil-mark its position and then do a 
few bends and twists. The V-FRONT will move 
less than %4 inch compared to a 2 to 3 inch slip- 
page with any straight-front supporter. Observe, 
too, there is no extra pouch cloth working back 
to chafe. You'll agree there are some real 


improvements here! 


mm : “W/" 


won't distract 


thoughts from 


for Marcu, 1947 


Baseball ! 





On the diamond, they’ve no minutes 
to spare in worrying about slipping, 
sagging supporters. The new Johnson 
& Johnson V-Front Supporters offer 
your teams comfort, protection, free- 
dom from embarrassing adjustments. 


See how the V-Front provides /ift- 
ing action, keeps pouch in place. The 
all-elastic waistband follows body 
contours, fits constantly, stays put. 


V-FRONT construction means’ com- 
fort-in-action for every boy on every 
team you coach! Trump and Rucsy 
V-Front Supporters are sold at drug 
and sporting goods stores. Write to 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, for booklet. 





© (For sprained or weak ankles, knees, wrists or other 
athletic injuries, try ADAPTIC — the Johnson & Johnson 


elastic bandage.) 
* Patent pending 


Goluuenafolmen 


ALL-ELASTIC ; 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
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Illustration 7: G. Sundt using turn when 
landing. 


Illustration 8: Hubbard showing the running 
stride at the height of his flight. 


Illustration 9: Ned Gourdin setting world 
record of 25 feet, 3 inches. 


Illustration 10: Abrahams, English champion. 


Illustration 11: E. L. Mercer showing fine 
height and balance. Excellent example of 
the delayed hitch kick. 


Illustration 12: R. L. Le Gendre setting world 

record at 25 feet, 636 inches. Note his fine 

balance and height. Also note that he is 
using the hitch-kick style. 


Illustration 13: Ed Gordon, winner of the 

1932 Olympics, showing excellent height as 

the running strides are completed, prepara- 
tory to leg stretch. 


Illustration 14: Nambu (Japan) using the 
hitch-kick before the legs are drawn up for 
the leg stretch in landing. 
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POINT YOUR TEAM 
ON BASEBALL 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Give These Books to Your Squad 


* 


* * * * * * 


QUICK WAY 
TO 


* * * * * * * 


Give your team a “Big-League Brush-Up”’ in 
fundamental baseball—by two of the greatest 
teachers in the game. 


Twenty-five years of big league experience in 
“The Defensive Game’’ by Lew Fonseca—bet- 
ter known as “Professor of Baseball.’’ Easy-to- 
get, ready-to-use tips on ‘“The Offensive Game” 
by Ethan Allen, Head Baseball Coach, Yale 
University. 


Thirty-four famous major leagve stars (like Feller, 
Greenberg, Keller, Ott) pose for the many ac- 
tion photos that show exactly how to pitch, 
catch, hit, run, and field. All these authentic 
pointers and pictures packed into two 32-page 
manuals. Here are the basic principles you 
stress in daily practice sessions—now in per- 
manent reference form. Real coaching help— 
presented in pointed, personal, big-league 
style. Plus important training and condition- 
ing tips to help keep your team in top shape. 


Special offer allows coaches or athletic directors 
to order quantities for their teams without in- 
cluding usual box top requirements. Just at- 
tach your check or money order to cover cost 
of printing and mailing (5c per book). No ad- 
vertising included in these manuals. 


“‘Wheaties’”’ and ‘Breakfast of Champions’’ 
of General Mills, 
Inc., sponsors of the Wheaties “Library of 
Sports.” You are invited to write for sample 
ball books described above. City State 
will include a list of > 


are registered trade marks 


pies of the b 
“our introductory copi 















* 






WHEATIES 


“Breakfast 
of 


Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


Favorite training dish of many coaches and 
athletes—that’s Wheaties. You'll really ap- 
preciate the good nourishment in those rich 
whole wheat flakes. And you’re sure to like 
Wheaties hearty flavor. Try Wheaties, ““Break- 
fast of Champions’”—tomorrow morning. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


COACHES’ ORDER FORM e 








* 
General Mills, inc., Dept. 438 

* 623 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota * 
Please send me copies of ‘““‘The Defensive Game” by Lew Fonseca 
and________ copies of ‘“‘The Offensive Game” by Ethan Allen. I enclose 5c 

* for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. * 
Name ae ae 

* * 
School or Organization 

* Street soetiaies * 








1s books in the Wheaties “‘Library of Sports.” * * * * * of * oe * * * * 
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Illustration 15: G. Stinchcomb showing full 
straightening of body, arms and legs in drive 
off the board. Delayed hitch-kick style. 


Illustration 16: Carl Johnson showing perfect 
forward hip swing, with delayed hitch-kick. 


Illustration 17: E. B. Hamm, an Olympic 

champion, with 25 feet, 4% inches. Later 

he set a world record 25 feet 11% inches, 

the last white man to hold the record. De- 
layed or modified hitch-kick. 


Illustration 18: Bill Portness showing delayed 
hitch-kick, fine height and forward hip throw. 


Illustration 19: Robert Clark, fine height, 
good balance before the forward hip and 


leg swing. 


Illustration 20: Jesse Owens establishing an 
Olympic record of 26 feet, 544 inches, show- 
ing use of the delayed hitch-kick near the top 
of his flight before drawing the knees up in 
preparation for the leg stretch and landing. 


Illustration 21: Richard Barber, 25 feet, 4% 
inches, showing fine forward carry of legs, 
arms and body. 
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Quality is up and cost is down on these wonder- 
ful new athletic balls by PENNSYLVANIA. Each 
one is official in size, weight, shape and per- 
formance... and each one will outwear any 
official ball you're used to using. 

The. PERMA-HIDE cover, a PENNSYLVANIA 
exclusive, is the answer to the sensational superi- 
ority in wearing quality...modern mass 
production is the answer to the lower original cost. 

Sowhen you buy, budgetor specify athleticballs 
this Spring, set your sights on PENNSYLVANIA as 
the standard of quality. For these balls meet the 
quality standard set by PENNSYLVANIA tennis 
balls, and PENNSYLVANIA builds more tennis 
balls than any one else in the world. Get in 
touch with your athletic goods jobber today. 


























THESE BALLS 
COVERED WITH 


PERMA-HIDE is the Pennsylvania name for a new, tough, scuff-proof one 





piece, molded cover that "feels" like a conventional cover, h andles better 


and wears three times as long. Available only on Pennsylvania bolls. 


ore —— 
Manufacturers of TENNIS - SOCCER - VOLLEY - WATER POLO - PLAYGROUND 
AND HAND BALLS - FOOTBALLS - BASKETBALLS AND SOFT BALLS j bal f . 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. + PENN-CRAFT PARK «+ JEANNETTE, PENNA. 
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Illustration 22: F. C. Irons, winner of the 

1908 Olympic championship, with a leap of 

24 feet, 644 inches showing the leg stretch, 
using the plain style of jump. 





Illustration 23: Lambert Redd. Note that his 
knees are drawn up close to his chest and that 
his body is pressed forward. 


thereby giving more freedom for the reach 
in landing. 


Landing 


A good landing can add twelve to fifteen 
inches to. the jump. In preparation for 
landing in any method, the legs should be 
kept up as long as pdatible before they are 
thrust forward. The body should be in- 
clined forward from the waist after the 
hip thrust is made, so as to carry the 
weight forward with the impact. The arms 
should be jerked backward to help propel 
the body forward, then swung forward to 
assist in the forward balance. It is best to 
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keep the feet together in landing. 

There are two ways of landing. The 
one most used is the straight forward roll 
over the feet. Some good jumpers turn 
to the side opposite the take-off leg as they 
land. In either method the jumper should 
learn to relax and break at the knees as he 
hits the pit to allow his body to come for- 
ward over the feet. 


Points in Competition 


Upon reporting at the field, it is well 
for the competitor to note the construction 
and speed of the runway, weather condi- 
tions, and the direction and velocity of the 
wind as these factors will make it neces- 





Illustration 24: De Hart Hubbard showing 
excellent illustration of the knee break and 
balance in landing. 





Illustration 25: Robert Clark, 24 feet, 11% 


inches, showing good landing form, feet to- 
gether, fine balance with forward roll. 


PARE So ps te 


sary to adjust the check marks. A vari- 
ance of one to two feet is often needed. 

It is well to experiment with the regular 
check marks or distances with preliminary 


_Tuns and make the adjustments necessary 


before the event is called. The jumper 
must be confident that the approach-run 
is adjusted correctly to the varying factors 
when competition starts. 

A line should be drawn on the ground 
across the runway, and markers placed at 
the side. A wooden peg, painted in the 





school color with the competitor’s name 
on it, is suggested. The jumper should run 
through the approach two or three times 
and take one easy jump immediately 
before competition starts. 

Before jumping, he should always warm 
up with short sprints on the track. After 
thoroughly warming up, he should try to 
do his best on the first or second jump 
During competition, while waiting his turn, 
he should be careful to protect his legs 
He should keep them warm and he should 
loosen up a little before each jump. 


Training 


To the average person, the broad jump 
appears to be an easy event. Just a few 
short sprints down the runway and a 
bounce off the board. It is, however, 
one of the most strenuous of all events. It 
is an explosive effort producing great 
muscular shock that puts severe strain on 


the abdominal :nuscles, back, legs and 
ankles. 
It should not be undertaken without six 


(Continued on page 59) 





Illustration 26: Jesse Owens. Note excellent 
balance and leg stretch immediately before 
hitting the pit. 





Illustration 27: Jesse Owens. This picture 
shows Jesse Owens using the forward roll in 
landing as he breaks the old record as in- 
dicated by the flag in the right-hand corner. 
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;. . and Gold Medal Nets 


measure true to what your best 





players expect of the finest nets on 

America’s courts. Gold Medal 

Nets give long wearing, rugged 

service. It’s good, budget-wise sense to 

ask your dealer for a Gold Medal Net, whatever 
the sport you need it for. 


* Gold Medal CHAMPION Nets 
x Gold Medal TOURNAMENT Nets 


THE AMERICAN NET & TWINE DIVISION Ct}. 


OF THE LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. * 60 E. 42 ST., Nec ees N.Y. 
Baltimore 3, Md. + Boston 10, Mass. - Chicago 10, Ill. + San Francisco 5, Cal. - Philadelphia 6, Pa. * Gloucester, Mass 
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Federal Legislation 


E RECENTLY returned from a four-day con- 

ference in Washington, called to discuss pres- 
ent legislation and the need for further legislation 
in the fields of health, education, physical education, 
and recreation. There were representatives pres- 
ent from a good number of various organizations; 
several medical organizations, recreation groups, 
teacher groups, parent teacher organizations, fed- 
eral agencies and two magazines, Parents Magazine 
and the ArHuetic JourNAL, all working under the 
leadership of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and its very 
capable executive secretary, Ben Miller. 

Because of the importance of much of the pend- 
ing legislation and because it directly affects all 
who are connected with athletics and physical edu- 
cation, it seems wise at this time to present a brief 
discussion of the legislation and the viewpoint of 
the majority of those assembled. 

The bill of utmost importance to all concerned is 
8.472, known by the name of the ‘‘ Educational Fi- 
nance Act of 1947.’’ The bill, a non-partisan bill, 
was introduced by Senator Taft and has been read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The bill calls for 150 million dol- 
lars in 1948, 200 million in 1949, and 250 million in 
1950 and for each year thereafter. The money is to 
be granted to the states for public elementary and 
secondary school education excluding interest, debt 
service and capital outlay. Those states that pro- 
vide tax money to private schools may also grant 
the monies under the terms of this act to those pri- 
vate schools. The method of proportionment is 
rather complicated, being based on a number of 
factors. One of the factors is the average income 
payments of each state. It is estimated that today, 
because of high incomes in half of the states, only 
50 per cent of the states would benefit from the pro- 
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visions of this act. On the other hand, in 1934 when 
incomes were considerably lower, all but one state 
would have received aid. There are also certain 
percentages worked out to provide that, should a 
state fail to do its share in financing education witn 
in its state, it will lose the benefits of the act. 

Personally we have always felt that the American 
public has been prone to underpay those to whom 
we intrust our children for five days a week and 
hence we were happy to see those assembled unan- 
imously recommend to their member organizations 
passage of this bill. The NEA is strongly backing 
this bill and without attempting to be a Washington 
correspondent, we feel that it has a good chance of 
passing even though the economy trend is in evi- 
dence at the Capitol. 

The next bill of importance is the Taft-Fullbright 
Bill, 8.140 which would establish a Department of 
Health, Education, and Security with a chair in the 
cabinet. This would simply take away the powers of 
the Federal Security Agency, which organization 
operates the Public Health Service, Social Security 
and the Office of Education, among others. It is 
felt that the F.S.A. is already handling as much 
money as some departments and should be given 
departmental status. The NEA is opposed to the 
bill fearing that education might be lost in a maze 
of other matters. The medical groups are not 
whole-heartedly in favor of it. Should this bill 
pass, it will be only after a considerable fight both 
in committee and on the floor. 

A bill introduced by Mr. Taft, 8.545 would co- 
ordinate all the health functions of the federal 
government within a single agency. This bill 
would establish grants in aid to the states for med- 
ical services and examinations for everyone. It 
provides for periodic medical and dental examina- 
tions for children in elementary and secondary 
schools both public and private. The bill provides 
for a National Medical Care Council, an advisory 
body of eight appointed members. None of these 
represent education, although educational facilities 
are discussed and services extended to school-age 
children. Some of the educational agencies are op- 
posing the bill for this reason. 

H.R.220 known as the United States Physical 
Fitness Act would continue the National Committee 
on Physical Fitness established by the President 
during war time. The commission would encourage 
the maintenance of fitness through sports, athletics, 
etc., and would provide facilities for physical fitness 
activities and encourage the development of physi- 
eal fitness through the amelioration of physical de- 
fects by physical exercise. The bill calls for 25 mil- 
lion to be matched by the states. The grants in aid 
would be made to the states on a population per- 
centage. The general feeling on this bill is that it 
leaves much to be required. A cursory reading of 
the bill indicates that it was a hurriedly-made-up 
bill because it states that the physical fitness must 
not elapse at the conclusion of the war. We per- 
sonally don’t believe the bill will ever get out of 
committee. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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~ Tools of the Trade 


By Gerald P. Burns 
Instructor in Health Education, Brooklyn College 


HERE is no one who will contest 

the desirability of the schools striv- 

ing to make a maximum contribu- 
tion to pupil’s health. Child-health care, 
and guidance have always been looked 
upon as one of the essential aims of edu- 
cation. In the last few years, school peo- 
ple have found it expedient to take this 
essential aim to their bosoms, instead of 
merely giving it lip service in their con- 
ventions and publications. 

There are obvious reasons for a rebirth 
of a genuine concern for the health and 
fitness of the future citizens. Perhaps the 
reason with which we are most familiar is 
the scare thrown into all of us when we 
first viewed the number of rejections made 
by the selective service boards. Reason- 
able people immediately saw the hand- 
writing on the wall; most of the boys had 
defects which could easily have been cor- 
rected had they been diagnosed and 
treated during school days. The educators 
of those early days cannot be blamed for 
the health status of the youth of the na- 
tion. Documentary evidence! proves con- 
clusively that they strove mightily to ef- 
fect a correction of the deficiencies existing 
in the health and physical education pro- 
grams of the day. Perhaps they failed; 
but, in looking behind the scenes, we see 
clearly why they were not at fault. In 
many cases their hands were tied by the 
ignorance of the school boards and, ulti- 
mately, by the bigotry of the parents 
of the boys themselves. Nevertheless, it 
would be well for all embryonic peda- 
gogues to be aware of this possible indict- 
ment and profit thereby: We, as a highly 
educated nation, cannot allow so gross a 
failure as this to occur again. Steps must 
be taken now to insure against a discrep- 
ancy of this nature taking place at any 
time in the future. The way to secure this 
positive insurance against a weakened gen- 
eration is to take immediate action in the 
direction of building the health and fitness 
of our young people, not tomorrow, but 
now. 

Now is the moment that we can scien- 
tifically plan and effect programs of child- 
health care that will forever guarantee 
the physical and mental prowess of the 
inhabitants of the land of the free. Now 
is the moment that we must gird our loins 
and prepare youth for the turbulent to- 
morrow that is foreseen. Now is the mo- 
ment that we must decide how hard we 
will train, work, and study to preserve the 
home of the brave. 





2 American Child Health Association. Principles 
and Practices in Health Education. New York, J. J. 
Little and Ives, ©1931. 
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If we are agreed that henceforth we will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the op- 
timum degree of health for our youngsters, 
then we have crossed a Rubicon. The next 
step is easy. We must determine just 
what should be done to attain this high 
measure of personal health. Medical sci- 
ence has proved certain essentials manda- 
tory for good bodily condition; in brief, 
these items are exercise, nutrition, rest, 
and freedom from disease. 

To delve deeply into all four would re- 
quire more time and space than this ar- 
ticle permits. Indeed, to discuss fully any 
one of these in an exhaustive manner 
would be an impossibility herein. There- 
fore, we have selected one specific topic 
in this group of essentials and narrowed 
our research to but one phase of the topic 
selected. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the “big four” is the area of exercise or 
body mechanics. The outstanding impor- 
tance of this aspect of the over-all health 
program cannot be overlooked. One of the 
major points in this matter of exercise 
is the consideration of the materials most 
used in the endeavor. This, of course, 
brings us into the realm of facilities and 
equipment. Either one of these items 
might offer sufficient scope for a disser- 
tation of length; so, again we delimit the 
extent of our coverage. The discussion 
that follows will be confined to the rea- 
sons why athletic equipment—balls, bats, 
etc—must be modified and adapted to 
the limitations and capabilities of the users 
if maximum worth and service are to be 
obtained. 

We are, then, dedicated to procuring 
the fullest measure of health for all our 
children. To this end we have named 
proper exercise as a primary means. If 
we are to define “proper” (in this in- 
stance) as analagous to “scientific,” then 
we must insist that every item connected 
with this business of exercise be exact and 
correct for the potential participants. 
There are many divisions of the area of 
exercise that have yet to be fully ex- 
plored in terms of scientific research, but 
perhaps none have been so completely 
neglected as has the matter of athletic 
equipment and sports supplies. In teach- 
ing a child to walk, a mother seldom dem- 
onstrates a method of running or skipping. 
In assigning homework, in the early grades, 
the teacher would not designate a chapter 
of Einstein’s Evolution of Physics. By the 
same token, when developing our games 
program, we should not expect a high de- 
gree of efficiency, enjoyment, or exercise 
when we pass out bats and balls built for 
adults. The tools of the endeavor must 








GERALD P. BURNS, a graduate of 

Boston University, where he was 
captain of the swimming team, is in- 
structor in health education at Brook- 
lyn College. Starting out in the war 
as a private in the cavalry, he rose to 
the rank of major, directing programs 
of physical fitness, and later physical 


rehabilitation in the army air forces. 











be created, or at least modified, for the 
person using them. 

It is quite true that some adaptations 
have been made in the athletic equipment 
being used by younger children. But, this 
is done in the case of comparatively few 
items and is the exception rather than the 
rule. Further, such few modifications that 
are in vogue, in most cases, are hardly 
as effective as they might be if scientif- 
ically devised. It is not sufficient that a 
ball be lighter or a bat shorter. The im- 
portant thing is that the amount of weight 
change, or the alteration of the size, be 
correct and, if possible, standard for the 
age and size of the children destined to 
use the equipment. 

In academic subjects we find the tools 
of study geared and standardized for the 
exact age group which will utilize them. 
Books, pictures, and even entire lesson 
plans are evaluated and weighed under 
laboratory conditions to determine logical- 
ly at what level they may best be pre- 
sented. Why should we, in the fields of 
camping, recreation, and physical educa- 
tion in general, be any the less concerned 
with the scientific approach to our job. 
Certainly our contribution is as directly 
related to the health of the pupil, if not 
more so, than that of the academic teacher. 

If we are willing to devote the neces- 
sary time and effort to a scientific ap- 
proach to this problem of selecting the 
correct equipment for our exercise periods, 
particularly game periods, then we have 
taken the first step necessary to attain a 
justifiable program from the standpoint 
of academic education and pure science. 
Without this attempt toward scientific 
standardization in all our efforts, we leave 
ourselves open to the criticism that we 
are not abreast of the times, that we are 
merely pseudo-scientific, and that what 
we preach is quackery. 

The standardization referred to above 
could be limited to certain specific items 
of sports equipment. The modifications 
in size and weight alone would be suffi- 
cient to start a move in the right direc- 
tion. We might list the following para- 
phernalia as critical items that should be 
built for three sizes (or age groups) of 
children, Bats; baseball, softball. Balls; 
baseball, softball, football, basketball, soc- 
cer, and volleyball. Rackets; tennis, bad- 
minton. Sticks; ice hockey, field hockey. 

In setting up hypothetical divisions for 

(Continued on page 57) 
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BETTER BALANCE MEANS BETTER FOOTWORK 


In every play of the game, fast, sure footwork means the difference between 
a gain or loss. 

This new SPOTOBILT game shoe is different—it offers better fit, improved bal- 
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Characteristics That 
Make Good Batters 


By James Smilgoff 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


HAT constitutes a good batter? 
W How can I become a good batter? 

What are the rules in batting 
that insure suecess? These are common 
questions often asked of coaches. 

There is no certain short cut to success. 
The road to success is heaped with ob- 
stacles, rules, thoughts, and actions. To 
overcome these obstacles requires work, 
hard work in studying, learning, and prac- 
ticing how to increase batting success. 

The following characteristics are all in- 
clusive. Each is not necessarily applicable 
to every batter. They sum up the total 
experiences of all good hitters. They are 
the “associated practices” that underlie 
and regulate the visible actions of the bat- 
ter who is at the plate. In some cases it 
may be necessary to modify these to suit 
the individual’s needs, and style of bat- 
ting. 

These characteristics ought not to be 
confused with techniques, which are vis- 
ible actions. In the batting process there 
are many items that cannot be seen; these 
are of a mental nature. I have attempted 
to describe these as “characteristics,” in 
contrast to the physical actions in the 
batting process known as techniques. 


Good Batters Hit Only at Good Pitches 


Good batters train themselves through 
constant practice to become well ac- 
quainted with the strike zone. By this 
means they judge each pitch in practice, 
and mentally determine the extent to 
which a pitch is inside or outside, high or 
low. By hitting only at good pitches the 
batter increases his chances of meeting 
the ball squarely, since his stance at the 
plate, and his swing are arranged to meet 
the ball squarely if it is a strike. 

No adjustment is made to meet the 
pitch if it is a ball. Smart pitchers often 
try to get the hitter in a hole by inten- 
tionally pitching off the corners of the 
plate, or just outside the strike area. They 
tease the batter by trying to get him to go 
after bad pitches, and thus he becomes an 
easy out. This leads to weak hitting as 
over and against the good hitter who is not 
teased into swinging at bad pitches, but 
who swings only at good ones. In this 
way the good batter gets ahead of the 
pitcher in the ball-and-strike count, and 
more or less forces him to come in with a 
good pitch. 
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Good Batters Hit the Ball Hard 
Almost Every Time 


Practically all batters try to hit the 
ball hard (squarely) each time they take 
their turn at bat, but only by constant 
practice and hard work can this be done. 
Good batters are never satisfied unless 
they hit every ball hard and sharp for a 
base hit. By following this pattern they 
improve because they refuse to become 
satisfied with whatever success they have 
had in the past. It is said that someone 
once asked Paul Waner, former Pittsburgh 
outfielder who was a great hitter, what he 
considered the secret of his success in bat- 
ting. He is reported to have answered, “I 
try to hit every ball hard. If I hit only 
seven out of ten on the ‘nose,’ and half 
of these are caught, I still will be hitting 
350.” Hard-hit line-drives often land for 
base hits; pop flies and ground balls are 
usually sure outs. 


A Good Batter Makes the Defense 
Work Hard to Get Him Out 


He is always “doing something” at the 
plate; not something to disturb his own 
hitting success, but setting out those little 
decoys, and making false motions that 
disturb the defense players and tend to 
make them jittery. He fakes a bunt 
toward third base occasionally when he 
thinks it proper. He bothers the pitcher 
occasionally with this false indication to 
bunt. Sometimes he moves around in the 
box a bit when taking a pitch, thus trying 
to disconcert the pitcher’s concentrated 
efforts by giving him a moving object to 
which to throw. 

He tries to get at least a “piece” of 
the ball when fooled on a pitch. A foul 
ball often gives the batter “life” at the 
plate; another chance to face a pitch and 
get a hit. Most good hitters can be fooled 
on a pitch and still get the bat around 
in time to foul it at least, instead of letting 
a third strike float by. 


Good Batters Get the Pitcher in a Hole 


By refusing to go after bad pitches, the 
batter gets the pitcher in a hole even 
though the hurler has an advantage on the 
ball-and-strike count. Under these condi- 


- tions the pitcher has to throw a good pitch, 


often called a “cripple,” or the batter will 








AMES SMILGOFF in the January 

and February issues in ‘two illus- 
trated articles covered receiving tech- 
niques in catching and catching skills. 
In the treatment of the subject of bat- 
ting, Mr. Smilgoff has approached the 
subject from the angle of character- 
istics as distinct from that of tech- 
niques.. This article will be concluded 
in the April issue. 











probably receive a base on balls. It is 
this “cripple” for which most good bat- 
ters work, upon which they depend, and 
which they hit best. 

Furthermore, pitchers often quit pitch- 
ing to a batter’s weakness when behind in 
the ball-and-strike count, since the possi- 
bility of walking the batter becomes too 
great. Thus, the hitter now gains the ad- 
vantage by forcing the pitcher, who is in 
a hole, to change his tacties. by reducing 
his percentage of favor in the ball-and- 
strike count, which is four balls to three 
strikes. 

When the pitcher first starts pitching 
to a batter, he has the advantage of pitch- 
ing four balls before the batter walks, 
whereas the batter is called out on three 
strikes. Should the count be two balls 
and no strikes on the batter, or three balls 
and one strike, the advantage changes 
since the pitcher is closer to the walk 
count and proportionately farther away 
from the strike-out. 


Good Batters Are Tough in 
“The Clutch” 


When the “chips are down,” and the 
pitcher tightens his belt, and grits his 
teeth, preparing to go to work on the 
batter, then it is time for the hitter to 
pull together all of his determination and 
mental faculties to concentrate even more 
than before to meet this greater challenge. 
Good batters do not wait or give up in 
the “clutch” when the opposing pitcher 
gets tougher and harder to hit. This is 
the challenge that often determines 
whether the batter is a good hitter or not. 
Good hitters recognize the fact that they 
are in a tight spot, and they make the 
most of it by bearing down at the plate, 
and by driving in those important runs 
that so often mean victory. The greater 
the challenge, the greater should be the 
determination and concentrated effort by 
the batsman to get a hit. 


Good Batters Usually Hit to All Fields 


Although there are known exceptions 
to this rule, it is generally agreed that the 
importance of hitting to all fields cannot 
be underestimated. Batters who hit to all 
fields have the advantage of spreading 
the defense, while those who hit mainly 
to one field, encourage the defense to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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PERTOOT Rey 


In this series (left) illustrating crack- 
ing or breaking of the wrist, we find 
the bat held off the shoulder and well 
back. Before the swing, the grip 
should be relaxed, wrists free and 
loose. Just before the impact, the grip 
will tighten as the wrists start going 
into the ball with a whipping action. 
Notice that just prior to impact the 
hand knuckles are in a straight line 
with the finger knuckles. This fact 
permits the wrist to break, without in- 
terfering with the swing. 





This sequence (right) illustrates 
the hip action and the pivot. After 
the stride, the weight is shifted to 
the front foot, and the back leg is 
slightly bent at the start of the 
swing, otherwise the power of the 

ing will be lost. After the swing, 
the back foot has made a ninety- 
degree turn and is up on the toe. 
The front foot points in the gen- 
eral direction of the pitcher, pro- 
ducing the correct body pivot, 
which brings the front hip back 
and out of the way for a free swing. 


. 
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Riflery in the Colleges 


By Marie. Haidt 


Associate Professor Pennsylvania State College 


N THE part of this article, which ap- 

peared in the February issue, Miss 

Haidt presented the increasing de- 
mand among college women for the individ- 
ual type of recreational sports in prefer- 
ence to team sports. Steps to be taken in 
establishing a rifle program and the first 
four lessons in instruction procedures were 
outlined —Editor’s Note. 

LESSON V. TRIGGER SQUEEZE 
AND FIRING: In the fifth lesson all 
previous mat instruction is revised. The 
students are then taught to squeeze the 
trigger, to follow through, open and close 
the bolt, to load the gun, to level the gun 
to each of the five bulls on the scoring tar- 


| get through adjustment in the level and 


location of the body, and to prevent 
“canting” or twisting the rifle. If time 
permits they are permitted to fire a few 
shots in preparation for the next lesson 


| and to get the feel of actual firing. 


This preliminary instruction is probably 


| covered much faster than it should be, 


however, students grow impatient; they 
want to shoot as quickly as possible and 
a little sacrifice must be made in the rate 


| of instruction procedures in order to sat- 
| isfy this eagerness. 


LESSON VI. SHOOTING A FULL 
TARGET : As a rule students are ready to 


| shoot a full target by the end of the fifth 


lesson. Occasionally this may occur a little 
sooner. We use the Official NRA 50 foot 
indoor gallery target having five bulls. 
Two shots are fired at each one. The 
highest possible score for a single shot is 
ten, or twenty for each bull, and, one hun- 
dred on the whole target. For several les- 


| sons students usually shoot only one tar- 


get, thereafter, many of them like to shoot 
two or more. In all succeeding lessons in- 
struction is more or less a matter of prac- 
tice on individual corrections in such com- 


| mon errors as body positions, breathing, 


tenseness, trigger squeeze, canting the rifle, 
et cetera. Advanced instruction is given, 


| of course, when students are ready for it. 
| Knowing how to hold the gun, how to aim, 
| and when to squeeze the trigger are ob- 
| jectives that are emphatically emphasized 
| for successful shooting whether it be with 
| the beginner or the advanced marksman. 


Facilities for the Rifle Range 


The facilities needed for riflery are not 
prohibitive. Perhaps the greatest single 
feature to be secured is a desirable area 
for a shooting range or gallery. Many 
basements have unused stretches of suf- 
ficient length that would serve well for a 
start. After the sport is well established 
and well attended other desirable areas 


may be more easily obtained. A rifle range 
for women students would serve best if lo- 
cated in the physical education building 
for women where all other recreational ac- 
tivities are concentrated. So placed, there 
would also be more effective supervision of 
the facilities, the equipment, supplies, and 
instruction. A more successful administra- 
tion of the whole situation would be as- 
sured. 

Indoor shooting ranges are usually fifty 
feet or seventy-five feet long. Most col- 
leges have fifty-foot ranges. This distance 
refers to the area from the muzzle of the 
gun to the target. In addition to this 
stretch it is necessary to provide for suf- 
ficient clearance behind the firing line for 
shooting mats, other necessary equipment 
and general traffic. Thirty feet are sug- 
gested as a minimum. If there is too much 
room the possibility of having a great 
many spectators is certain, and, unde- 
sirable because of distraction to the par- 
ticipants. The width of the room is op- 
tional and depends upon how many firing 
points are desired or possible. The sug- 
gested thirty-foot clearance could be re- 
duced somewhat according to the width of 
the range. The ceiling height, likewise, is 
optional. It should be sufficient to permit 
plenty of head room and to allow for 
safety and good ventilation. Powder fumes 
can become very unpleasant. Windows 
serve a purpose only in providing ventila- 
tion between shooting periods. A dark 
room and electric lights provided with re- 
flectors and flood light lenses are all to be 
desired in preference to natural light. Tar- 
get lights may be so placed as to reflect 
from the ceiling or the floor, or, they may 
be attached to the sides of the target boxes 
as desired. All lights may be turned off 
during firing except the target flood lights, 
or, the room may be kept completely 
lighted at all times. This is a matter of 
choice. If the former practice obtains 
there should be some shielded lights behind 
the firing line and at the scoring table to 
facilitate obvious necessities there. Heat, 
for comfort is necessary. A cold body is 
tense. Relaxed muscles are essential for 
accurate shooting. 

There are two types of indoor ranges. 
The closed range is constructed with wires 
and tracks suspended from the ceiling and 
extending from each firing point to each 
target. They serve as carriers for the scor- 
ing targets. A crank, or, wheel beside 
each participant, within easy reach, is 
manipulated to retrieve and return the 
scoring targets. This eliminates the ne- 
cessity of walking to the target to secure 
scores and reduces the danger of accidents. 
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| However, since such a gallery is filled with 


wires the area cannot be used for any 
other type of activity. The open range, 
on the other hand, is clear and free from 
any obstructions. The participants, upon 
orders from the range manager, or, in- 
structor, walk forward to the targets to 
secure scores. There is, obviously, some 
possibility of danger in the open range. 
However, if proper regimentation is estab- 
lished and followed, perfect safety should 
prevail. The floor area, then, is available 
for other types of activity when not being 
used for target practice, and, the cost of 
retrieving equipment necessary in the 
closed range is eliminated. 

The walls and floor of a range may be 
of stone, brick, or cement in those areas 
where there is some possibility of stray 
shots, or, splattering fragments of lead. At 
the target end of the range a steel plate 
standing against the wall at a 30 to 45 


' degree angle with the top edge foremost is 


desirable. This should rise to a height suf- 
ficient to protect the upper area of the 
wall and should extend around the side 


| walls‘for a few feet. The purpose of such 


a backstop is to prevent bullets from 
passing fhrough the wall, chipping the 
wall, and, to deflect splatter downward. 
Otherwise the splatter might travel all the 
way back to the participants and cause in- 
jury. If an old basement area is used and 
the wall is such that these dangers are not 
present a steel backstop would not be 
necessary and would eliminate costly con- 
struction. Access to the room should al- 
ways be from behind the firing line only. 


Equipment and Supplies 


RIFLES: Specifications for intercol- 


| legiate competition call for any .22 calibre 


rifle not weighing over ten pounds. Any 


| sights may be used not containing glass. 


The trigger pull must be at least three 
pounds. 

Many girls own their own rifles and pre- 
fer to use them. 

One rifle for each firing point is suf- 
ficient, although more are desirable. 

TARGET BOXES: Each firing point 
should have a target box, or target butt. 
These boxes are made of 1” wood. A 
good size is 50” high, 32” wide, and 11” 
deep. Steel plates laid horizontally and 
at a 30 to 45 degree angle in the box at 
intervals sufficient to prevent bullets from 
passing through the back of the box will 
deflect splatter downward and secure it. 
The box should be filled with sand to hold 
the fragments. A frame or slide, about 
18” high and covered with 144” sheet rub- 
ber should be so placed in the front of the 
box that it may be raised to different 
heights. The paper scoring target is sus- 
pended from the top of this slide by means 
of hooks and rests against and. directly 
in the middle of the rubber covering. The 
purpose of the rubber is to prevent lead 
and sand splash. Nothing will serve this 
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purpose so well as rubber because a hole 
pierced through rubber will immediately 
close itself before the splash occurs. Our 
target butts have doors, hinged at the bot- 
tom. These doors are opened flat to the 
floor during rifle season and closed with 
a hasp and padlock when the season 
terminates. On the inside of each door 
we have a thin plywood sighting board 
which rises to a perpendicular position 
by means of hinges on the lower edge. 
When in use this board is held in place by 
an arm extending from the side of the tar- 
get box. This is a very practical and con- 
venient arrangement. 

The height of the target box suggested 
in this article is for shooting from the 
prone, sitting and kneeling positions only. 
Women’s intercollegiate matches usually 
call for prone position only, but some ad- 
vanced women marksmen like to practice 
in the other two positions for variety. For 
shooting from the standing position, ob- 
viously, the targets should be higher. 

SCORING TARGETS: Specifications 
for intercollegiate competition require of- 
ficial National Rifle Association Fifty-Foot 
Indoor Gallery Targets, for the fifty-foot 
range, and, of course, their official seventy- 
five foot target for any matches that are 
fired at that distance. The women usually 
shoot fifty feet. 

AMMUNITION: Specifications for in- 
tercollegiate competition require any 
standard .22 calibre rim fire ammunition. 

SHOOTING MATS: Mats are neces- 
sary for shooting in the prone, sitting and 
kneeling positions. Shooting mats may be 
purchased but gymnasium mats or thin cot 
mattresses will serve satisfactorily. 

SPOTTING SCOPE: At least one 20 
to 30 power spotting scope is necessary. 
This is used behind the firing line by the 
instructor for observing the location of 
shots on the scoring target. A spotting 
scope beside each participant, and used by 
the student coach, is desirable but not 
necessary. 

SHOOTING JACKETS: Padded shoot- 
ing jackets are necessary for comfort and 
to assist in securing the gun. Old army 
jackets may be remodeled for this purpose 
and serve quite satisfactorily. 

SCORING GAUGE: A scoring gauge is 
used to determine scores that are ques- 
tionable. A gauge is not necessary but 
certainly very helpful. 

AMMUNITION BLOCKS: Blocks are 
easily made. One inch blocks of wood 
2%” wide and 5” long with sufficient 
holes the size of a cartridge to hold as 
many rounds of ammunition as desired 
serve a very good purpose. Ammunition 
is greasy and if layed on the mats will soon 
spread a greasy surface upon them. If am- 
munition is placed in a block it is kept 
clean, orderly, and, readily accountable. 

SIGHTING BOXES: These boxes are 
used for sighting practice only. They are 
made of light weight wood about 12” high, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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No Shrinking! ... No Creeping! 


SEAMLESS Athletic Tape has more tack. It 
has more strength. Once placed, it stays put. 
It does a better job... THREE OTHER AD- 
VANTAGES— (1) Reduces possibility of ir- 
ritation (2) Oversize core for easier, more 
efficient application (3) Longer shelf life. 

In four widths, each 10 yards 


long. Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers Only. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 





the 
fundamentals 


of 
better 
baseball 


“PLAY BALL, SON!” 


A remarkable 2-reel 16mm sound 
film full of amazingly detailed action 
and controlled speed shots! Enthusi- 
astically endorsed by top profession- 
als, like Joe Cronin, Ted Williams 
and Bobby Doerr. 


Write for complete information — 
now! And get all the facts of the 
finest baseball instructional film 
available. 


INN ‘ if [ ’ 
YOUNG AMERICA FILM 








BASEBALL 
COACHING 
ath [| T Edition 


REVISED & ENLARGED 1947 EDITION 


21 LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKLETS—$2.00 


Diagrams of where to play accord- 
ing to runners on base, number of 
outs, etc. Just the thing for players 
to read to make them baseball- 
minded. Used by coaches in every 
state in the United States; Hawaii, 
Cuba. 


TWO booklets for players of each 
position plus nine more such as 
Baseball Practice Session Talks 
Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking 
Keeping the Squad Busy 
Signal System Ideas, Practice 
Session, Batting Dope, Etc. 


H. S. DE GROAT 
So. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 
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Revival of Amateur 


Baseball 


By Lloyd Messersmith 
Southern Methodist University 





Livre MESSERSMITH, a three- 
letter man in football, basketball 
and baseball at De Pauw University, 
coached basketball at Shortridge High 
School in Indianapolis, before return- 
ing to his alma mater as director of 
intramural athletics and physical edu- 
cation and baseball coach. In 1945, 
after fifteen years at De Pauw, Dr. 
Messersmith joined the staff at South- 
ern Methodist University as Chairman 
of the Health and Physical Education 
Department, and Varsity Baseball 








Coach. 





HERE appears to be a definite in- 

crease in interest over the country 

in amateur baseball, both in inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate ranks as well 
as in independent amateur groups. From 
the top ranking sport during the early 
days of intercollegiate athletics, baseball 
dropped to a point in the decade. prior 
to the war where many colleges either 
dropped the sport entirely or gave it very 
little support. Many arguments have been 
advanced to explain why baseball lost 
interest in educational institutions but the 
crux of the difficulty probably revolved 
around the financial angle. As spectator 
interest waned, athletic administrators de- 
cided to place emphasis upon sports which 
drew the crowds and supplied the coffers 
with additional revenue. Very few would 
admit that baseball was not a worthy 
game to be included in the school athletic 
program but too few were sufficiently vig- 
orous in their support of the game to see 
that it received its share of financial sup- 
port necessary for successful operations. 
Baseball coaches were often selected 
from the list of assistant coaches in other 
sports and not too much attention was 
given to the qualifications of the person 
placed in charge of the team. The coach 
knew that this job was not too important 
and that his retention on the staff de- 
pended upon his ability in lines of endeav- 
or other than baseball coaching, so too 
often he did a poor job with baseball. Base- 
ball does not require the full-time services 
of a staff member but it does demand the 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic support of 
a competent coach if it is to succeed. The 
practice of appointing qualified profes- 
sional players to coaching positions is a 
wholesome sign because it assures the 
availability of personnel well schooled in 
the skills and techniques of the game. 
When ‘these individuals have a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the 


place of sports in the whole educational 
program they can make an outstanding 
contribution to the development of base- 
ball in our schools. 


Interscholastic Baseball 


If youngsters are to develop into good 
players they should have an opportunity 
to play the game as early as possible and 
because of the fact that the game does 
not require the expenditure of energy 
demanded by some sports, it is particu- 
larly well adapted for use by teen-age 
youngsters. Because of a short season 
and lack of funds, baseball has not been 
widely adopted as an interscholastic sport 
throughout the country, but in those 
places where authorities have given sup- 
port to the game it has been very success- 
ful. A good example of this is in Dallas 
Texas where baseball has developed stead- 
ily under the leadership of P. C. Cobb, 
director of athletics. The six high schools 
in Dallas play a double round-robin sched- 
ule of games during the spring and at 
most games seats are at a premium with 
crowds ranging from two to three thou- 
sand. A state tournament has also been 
held under the direction of Mr. Cobb and 
schools travel from all over the state to 
Dallas to compete in the finals. The Inter- 
scholastic League of Texas voted this year 
to reinstate baseball as one of the regular 
sports in the program of interscholasti: 
events which should do much to increase 
the number of young participants in the 
game. Other states have indicated a re- 
vival of interest in high school baseball 
and it is hoped that the sport will again 
assume a place of importance in the inter- 
scholastic sports curriculum 


Intercollegiate Baseball 


College baseball dropped to its lowest 
ebb prior to the war and because of the 
shortage of man power it was eliminated 
from a great many colleges during the 
war. With the return of peace-time en- 
rollments, however, many colleges are 
contemplating a resumption of baseball 
and others who did not have it before th 
war are planning on including it in the 
program. The wide use made of baseball 
by the armed services gave many soldiers 
a chance to play and watch the game and 
they are eager to continue association with 
baseball as college students. The forma- 
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HE CAN MAKE THE TEAM 


Events planned with community 
backing become star attractions. 


CLIMBER—an Arch-Cushion Keds 


offers sturdy footwear for fast footwork. 


CROSS-COURT CLIMBER 
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Dad can really bring boys out for sports 
—help you uncover winning team mate- 
rial. And in many communities, Father 
and Son projects have been o: top value 
in keeping youth in wholesome activities, 
under the leadership ot the Athletic Coach. 
A boy’s normal desire to be a hero finds 
a healthy outlet. 

»' 


SF 


~~ 

FATHER AND SON DAYS 

The kids find Dad’s a swell sport. 
HI-POINT—with skid-proof sole, is 


built to take it in general sports. 


DAD’S APPLAUSE 
! 


___.. _Here’s incentive to win! 
Dad can really mix it in 
badminton, swimming, tennis, 
games. CROSS-COURT, 
white arch-cushion oxtord, 
is handsome, sturdy tor 


boys and men. 


eee v @. Far OFF 


The Shoe of Champions 


HI-POINT @ 





SAND 


Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 


Basketball Uniforms 
Football Uniforms 
Wrestling Trunks 

Boxing Trunks 


Award Sweaters 
Jersey Jackets 
Pullovers 


Warm-Up Apparel 


25 YEARS OF 
Superior Zuality 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO., 2331-41 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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FIVE STAR is an equalized method for grading the 
individual, from 1 to 100 points, in the 100, 880, 
Shet, High and Broad Jumps. 

helps Coach select best event for individual . . . 
latent ability . . . incentive for intra squad fall 
program .. . great squed morale builder . . . 
splendid motivation for spring and fall PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION Classes . . . and when so used serves 
as a feeder system for varsity squad members. 


Instructions and Summary Sheets with each 100 
card erder. Postpaid. 10% Dis allowed for 
payment with order. 


100 CARDS @ $4.00 PER 100 
500 CARDS @ $3.50 PER 100 
1000 CARDS @ $3.25 PER 100 


JOHN T. CORE 
1224-8 W. Broad Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 

















N-1-S-S-E-N 
Creator and Builder of 
AMERICA'S FIRST 

STANDARD TRAMPOLINE 

presents TRAMPOLINE 5000-T 
Brand New—Armed Forces 
Model 
$209°° Rapes, fone 
Popular Fun, Exercise, Education at Gyms, 


Playgrounds, Camps and Beaches 
Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 
200 A Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











tion of the American Association of Col- 
lege Baseball Coaches last year, under the 
leadership of E. D. Barnes of Colgate, has 
given the college coaches of the country 
an opportunity to present a more unified 
effort in their desire to promote interest 
in the game. 

At the 1947 meetings of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association in New 
York, a baseball tournament committee 
was formed, headed by Frank McCor- 
mick, director of athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The committee has 
plans under way to organize and admin- 
ister a college baseball tournament this 
spring which should be of great aid in 
promoting interest in baseball in collegiate 
circles. Teams will be selected from the 
eight districts of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association to meet in an eastern 
and western play-off with the two winners 
meeting for a two-best-out-of-three series 
for the college baseball championship of 
the United States. This will be the first 
time in the history of intercollegiate base- 
ball that a tournament has been conducted 
which involved the entire country and 
should provide a big impetus to the col- 
lege game. 

The college coaches are interested in 
effecting a working agreement with pro- 
fessional baseball which will prevent the 
raiding of collegiate teams for material to 
fill the professional ranks. Most profes- 
sional baseball leaders appreciate the im- 
portance of a college education and the 
contribution which the good players can 
make to the development of interest in 
college baseball, if allowed to remain in 
school until graduation, so it is hoped that 
some agreement can be reached which will 
be to the best interests of all concerned. 
A healthy baseball program in educational 
institutions of the country will be a great 
help to professional baseball so it seems 
only logical that the professional leaders 
will lend their support to the renewed ef- 
forts of school leaders to re-establish base- 
ball as an important intercollegiate sport. 

A year ago professional baseball major 
and minor leagues and the National High 
School Federation signed an agreement 
which prohibits any professional baseball 
club from entering into an agreement with 
a high school student. The agreement goes 
even farther and forbids any type of con- 
tact until the student’s class graduates. 

Individuals interested in providing 
wholesome physical activity to engage the 
youth of the country are becoming in- 
creasingly cognizant of the value of base- 
ball as an outdoor activity which has a 
definite appeal to youth. It has been 
demonstrated time and time again that 
boys are eager to play the game if given 
the opportunity. Probably no other sport 
utilizes the natural activity urges of man 
as does baseball and it deserves the en- 
thusiastic support of everyone interested 
in the development of a healthy sports 
program for the youth of our land. 
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WITH ETHAN ALLEN'S FILM STRIPS 


"tllE€OLOR 


Ten instructive film-strips in full color, directed by Ethan Allen, 
head baseball coach at Yale University, one of the foremost coaches 
in the country. His playing and teaching experience have found 
ideal expression in this series. Major league players, shown in full 
color, demonstrate what to do and how to do it, in detailed sequence. 
Pitching, catching, infield, outfield, base running and all forms of 
batting. An essential adjunct to coaching. 


Ten complete 35mm. film-strips, 500 frames in Americolor, 
the full natural color process. Plus Coaches’ Manual written by Ethan 


Allen. 
The complete in GQ 50 


AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 


CURRICULUM FILMS, In 


R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20 
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An educational research and distribution service 
for independent producers of educational films 











Provide 
Inexpensive 


FOOT 
PROTECTION 


@ Encourage foot health. . . 
retard the spread of “athlete's 
foot’’.. . focus students’ at- 
tention on the vital impor- 
tance of sanitation! Instruc- 
tors are finding a popular 
solution by making SANI- 
TREADS available in locker 
rooms, pools and showers. 
Always a fresh pair, then 
thrown away. Surprisingly 
comfortable creped texture 
. .. water repellent and sturdy 
one-piece construction 
Send for samples and 
prices; state age-range of 
students. 


* 


SANI-TREAD CO., Inc. fF 
1732 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo 7, N.Y. 




















PRESERVE 
YOUR SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


THE MARBA SYSTEM offers an 
economical and efficient plan to 
preserve your sports equipment. 


Mold and Mildew starts deterio- 
rating equipment when it is not in 
use. Send your football and bas- 
ketball equipment to "MARBA" 
immediately. We will sterilize, re- 
pair and recondition your equip- 
ment to gleaming newness for next 
season's service. Write MARBA 
today for full information and the 
name of the representative nearest 
you. 


INC. 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


RECONDITIONERS 
431 NIAGARA BUFFALO. 











Choosing and Developing High 
School Low Hurdlers 


By Philip A. Knuth 
Track Coach, Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Florida 





HILIP KNUTH, track coach at 

Lee High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, introduced to Journal readers 
last year, has a record of having 
coached winning track teams in twenty- 
seven consecutive meets. His teams 
have placed in the low hurdles in the 
state meet each year, 


NE of the most difficult jobs facing 
() a high school track and field coach 

is finding and developing hurdlers. 
Hurdling is a very exacting event and 
requires proper technique, perfecting of 
form, sprinting speed, and plenty of com- 
petitive courage. 

In order to obtain satisfactory results 
with the low hurdlers, a coach must, first 
of all, have a clear-cut idea concerning 
the type of boys who are most likely to 
achieve success. No particular type of 
build is required for a low hurdler. Like 
sprinters they may be.of many types for 
their chief requirement is speed along with 
a certain amount of body agility. 

First of all, it is obvious that the candi- 
dates must possess speed, for the low- 
hurdle race is really a two-hundred yard 
sprint with ten barriers laid across the 
path. Not only must the candidate pos- 
sess speed, but he must also desire to be 
a hurdler. He must have a genuine inter- 
est for this event. Most, if not all, low 
hurdlers would be, or are good sprint men, 
but not all sprint men make good low 
hurdlers. The coach can do much to 
create interest in, and desire for, the low 
hurdles, but the boys themselves must be 
convinced in their own minds that they 
are hurdlers before they will go all out 
and become better than the average boy. 

Form over the low hurdles is important 
but not nearly so necessary as in the highs. 
Perfect hurdle technique over the lows will 
never make a champion unless he also pos- 
sesses sprinting speed. 

We high school coaches meet up with a 
big problem in selecting material for the 
low hurdles. Good sprinters are limited 
and to take the fast boys from the sprints 
and use them in the low hurdles is bound 
to weaken the sprints and relays. Most 
high school coaches striving to build a 
well-balanced track and field team cannot 
afford to take their fastest sprinters and 
place them in the lows. With their limited 
material, they must be content with taking 
fairly fast boys, capable of running fair 
quarter miles, and through hard work 
and practice, teach them hurdle tech- 
nique and build up their speed as much 
as possible. 











Low hurdlers do not need to be as sup- 
ple and limber as high hurdlers nor do 
they need to be as tall and high split. The 
form used in the lows is about the same 
as in the highs, but the technique does 
not need to be as exacting. A good high 
hurdler must learn to just clear the top 
of the barrier; whereas, in the lows this 
is not necessary thus, eliminating a pro- 
nounced body lean. The keynote of the 
lows is more sprinting and less hurdling. 
The boys should learn to run the race as 
though there were no barriers to cross. 

After selecting the boys with whom we 
are to work, we must get them in condi- 
tion and then teach them how to run the 
race, starting, clearing the barriers, sprint- 
ing between the barriers, and the finish. 

The first three or four weeks should be 
spent on conditioning and teaching them 
how to run. Very few boys have natural 
running form and hence, must be taught 
such things as body lean, body carriage, 
arm action, head carriage and straight- 
ahead foot motion. Along with condition- 
ing and running technique, considerable 
time should be spent on hurdle exercises 
and these should be continued daily 
throughout the entire season as low hurd- 
lers need many bending and stretching 
exercises to develop and retain the neces- 
sary body agility. One of the best exer- 
cises for hurdlers is to sit on the ground, 
assuming the position of clearing a hurdle, 
bend forward and downward as far as pos- 
sible, bringing the chest down to the thigh. 
Other good exercises are the wood chop- 
per, the split, kicking and bouncing, par- 
allel bar work. 

As soon as the candidates are able to 
run with some semblance of form, it is 
time to teach them how to hurdle. We 
begin work on the grass with just one 
hurdle as there is no need of working with 
more than one until the technique has 
been developed. We work on such things 
as body lean, length of stride, arm action, 
leg position, balance, taking off, landing, 
and taking the first stride. These tech- 
niques must be worked on until hurdle 
form is obtained. 

At the beginning, a boy may approach 
the barrier anyway he pleases; we do not 
insist upon the regulation eighteen-yard 
distance to the first hurdle. We teach 
them how to cross the barrier with as 
much speed and as little loss of time as 
possible. In going over the hurdle, the 
boy should bring up the lead foot with 
knee bent slightly and swing the forward 
foot down quickly after clearing the bar- 
rier. The length of the take-off step varies 
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with UNIO 
NEW Floodlighting Poles 


OW your community can enjoy ail 

sports on one athletic field... by night 

as well as by day ... by equipping it with 

Union Metal’s new, multi-purpose Flood- 
lighting Poles. 

These sturdy, steel poles are engineered 
in required heights to provide good visi- 
bility with a single lighting system for a 
wide variety of sports. Their strength and 
durability guarantee maximum efficiency. 

And just think of the other benefits! 
Greater crowds... greater use... greater 
gate receipts. And these combination fields 
are also ideal for band concerts, gradua- 
tion exercises, rallies . . . in fact, all out- 
door community affairs. 


For engineering details and free catalog, write 
to The Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Canton 5, Ohie. 
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To enjoy all of the advantages of your 
community sports field, check these Union 
Metal Floodlighting Pole features: 


@ Tapered and cold rolled 


© Complete with combination safety platform 
and mounting frames. 


@ Can be completely wired and lights mount- 
ed before erection. 


@ No guying necessary. 
@ Good appearance, great strength. 
@ Standardized heights: 40, 60, 80, 100 feet. 


UNION 


Vonotule 


| Ipod lighting 
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FAST 
AND 


DOLCOROCK floor ace. a finish is like an extra 
—- of glossy, like flooring, attractive 
spectators con by contestants. 
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ts quick stops, yet Easy to apply your 
its t-in” safety quotient tends to reduce floor AB nm +: = 
slips and consequent injuries. 


Get the complete facts by writing for the booklet “Floor Maintenance.’’ 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE-MARK Reg. 
Racing Trunk 

Feather Weight 

Celanese Rayon 

Style 49A—Black, $24.00 Dozen 


Adopted by 
Leading Colleges 


Invaluable when practising 
and teaching. 


New Plastic Aqua-Tite 
Covering on Balsa Wood. 


KICKA BOARD 
TRADE MARK 
PATENT PENDING 


Scientifically designed 


with g rips in the proper 
ing position. 


RED .. ROYAL 
$5.00 EACH 


PROMPT DELIVERY— 
F.O.8. N. Y. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 WEST 35TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 1 











with different boys, long-legged boys usu- 
ally taking shorter strides since they can 
practically step over the barrier. Shorter 
legged boys need a longer leap to clear the 
hurdle and to cover the distance between 
the barriers in seven steps. 

Hurdle form should be practiced with 
only one hurdle for a considerable time. 
When the candidate can run over the first 
barrier at full speed and with plenty of 
confidence, then and only then is he ready 
to have two more barriers. added to the 
practice session. 

Now we are ready to go to the track, 
and using three hurdles, we begin with the 
regulation eighteen-yard approach to the 
first hurdle. Here we are confronted with 
one of our most difficult tasks, getting the 
boy started out of the hole and up to the 
first barrier at top most speed. Consider- 
able time must be spent upon this ap- 
proach. 

The starting procedure for hurdlers is 
the same as for the sprinters except that 
they must rise to a running position sooner 
becauge of the barriers to be cleared. 

A fast start and sprint to the first bar- 
rier are necessary to gain the momentum 
needed, and the beginner must practice 


‘ until he can cover the distance to the first 


barrier driving at near top-speed. If the 
first barrier is taken with correct form, 
full speed will be developed by the time 
the second barrier is reached. 

Beginners also must practice seven 
strides between the barriers. It may take 
eight or nine at first but should be cut to 
seven as quickly as possible. Some few 
boys are unable to make it in seven strides 
and use eight, but then the take-off leg 
must be alternated and hence, their de- 
gree of success is limited. 

As soon as he is capable of running three 
hurdles, much practice should be spent on 
evenness of stride. His stride must be 
perfect and never vary so that each 
seventh stride will bring him to the same 
take-off spot at every hurdle. 

At this time, we also practice what | 
term “tracking.” We smooth the track 
between the barriers before and after each 
boy runs the flight of three hurdles and 
check the landing position of the feet 
between the barriers as each boy runs. We 
work on this until each boy attains a 
straight forward running position of the 
foot on each stride. 

A flight of three hurdles is plenty for 
most practice sessions. It is not necessary 
for a boy to run a full flight often as the 
skill and effectiveness developed over the 
first three will carry him over the remain- 
ing barriers in fine stead. 

It is important that the coach caution 
the hurdler, when running the full flight, 
to run one barrier at a time and take them 
as they come and never, never look for his 
opponents. Hurdlers must concentrate 
on running their own flight of barriers at 
top speed, never letting down. As soon 

(Continued on page 62) 
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twas O'Shea ia 1916. 


. when players on both the Chicago Maroons 
and the Haskell Indians in their game at Stagg 


Field, wore the first supporter-type football jerseys 
__ developed and patented by O'Shea. 


in 1947... 


.. because no other supporter- 
type football jersey has ever 
been made to equal the O’Shea. 
It still tops the list, in the opinion 
of both coaches and players, as 


the most perfect football jersey 
ever designed. 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
1840 North Wilmot Street 
Chicage 47, Minois 
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distributor for the Investors’ Syndicate. 
“Vee’s” successor at Drake is Al Kawal, 
Northwestern football great and more re- 
cently assistant at Michigan State .. . 
Forest (Whitey) Baccus has resigned as 
basketball coach at S. M. U. to enter 
business . . . Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky is the 
latest school to light its stadium. The 
field which is shared by Bowling Green 
High School was illuminated by General 
Electric ... The Ohio Association of 
Track Coaches will hold their annual 


Positively Prevents cxgyhahy~ gaa Gymnasium, Colum- 


* + 


. . 
thall |njuries P AT East Lansing they tell the story 
Foo about. the student who walked into 
tball shoes ore Karl Schlademan’s office with the remark, 
y constructed foo definitely “I am interested in going to Michigan 
layer and coach. They 90 State, and as I would also like to go out 
f player injury—and here's wY-- for track I came to see you.” Karl noticed 
Off. The patented Lock- the discharge button in his lapel and re- 
loosening and com- plied, “Better see the Veterans Admini- 
- - vq bolt injuries stration officer down the street,” and as 
preventing a parting shot, “What is your specialty”? 
The youth replied, “Oh I guess the broad 
ted Lock-tite nut jump. They gave me this watch last 
Bolts Cannot Back Up. The en bolts from back- year at the Penn Relays where I competed 
will not loosen—thereby er as an independent from my army camp.” 
ing up and causing foot blisters. Karl grabbed his hat and said, “On second 
thought, I'll take you over myself.” The 
athlete in question was Fred Johnson who 
won the broad jump at the Michigan 
State Relays and holds the field house 
record with a jump of 24 feet, 434 inches 
. . . Bob Davis, Kentucky star, has been 
named head football coach at Fort Devins, 
Massachusetts State College. His assis- 


tants, Ronnie Cahill, Holy Cross, Tom 
Carey, Brown, and Bill Stewart, Notre 
Dame . . . A recent survey by the Na- 


tional Federation shows that high school 


SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY baseball is coming back strong. Georgia 


Orders accepted through PHILADELPHIA 39, U. S. A. leads the parade with a 300 per cent in- 
Member of Athletic Institute crease. In the 100 per cent bracket are 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST Mississippi and West Virginia. Illinois, 

LEATHER TOP BASKETBALL SHOES South Dakota, Wyoming, Kentucky, Loui- 

siana, Minnesota and Nebraska have all 
shown better than a 25 per cent increase 
. . . Johnny Del Isola, former line coach 
at Dartmouth and recently line coach of 


GYMN ASI U ~ Ss Listen, COA CH! ams | the Boston Yanks will return to Dart- 


mouth to succeed George Barclay. 


Victory Mark Remover | | 4 winninc TEAM DESERVES THE BEST o* * 


The Only Reconditioner for Gym Floors @ Baseball, Softball Uniforms, Warm Up © ae eR ati ae ; 
pa 8a Sella . a san. - HE National Federation has appoint . 
@ Embiematic insignic. e a committee to develop a “Philosophy 


®@ Not an Acid—Non-inflammable of Athletics” for use in member states and 


© Removes Synthetic Rubber Marks and THE GREENE CO. go veh ies. schools. . . . Eddie Doherty, backfield 
oii AS cetera - : coach at Notre Dame and Boston College 
Econom Fe a and Grease = to = ge ce as head 7 

yall coach. ... e Big Six now has 

on ee Pedy Ae anny Soe three Nebraska graduates as head coaches; 
Maryland and many ethers. li EMBLEMS Bernie Masterson at his alma mater, 
SAMPLES OR DEMONSTRATION GRATIS WW & BANNERS : George Sauer at Kansas and Sam Fran- 
WRITE TO poaes Soe Sy cis at Kansas State College. . . . The 

byt Bae & CHEMICAL CO.., Inc. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. & f Michigan High School Association will 
peteiatd Strest, Grecian, aw Tee ‘ ~~ sell the broadcast rights for its tourna- 


sent on request 


WITH PATENTED LOCK-TITE NUTS AND WASHERS 


These scientificall 

a boon to both p 
reduce the danger © 
The Cleats Cannot Come 
tite washer prevents cleats fr 
ing off during play—thereby 
caused by lost cleats. 
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ment games. Direct telephone reports, 
however, to gymnasiums of competing 
schools will be permitted. . . . Michigan 
took a vote of schools in the Upper Pen- 
insula on the question of consolidating 
with the Lower Peninsula on the 1948 
basketball tournament. The vote was 31 
for and 15 opposed among the schools 
within the same classifications as the 
Lower Peninsula schools. ... When Jack 
MacDonald decided to devote all his time 
to being athletic director and basketball 
coach at Hofstra College, Jack Smith was 
elevated to the head football spot. Smith 
has been an assistant at Hofstra since 
1937. . . . Lewis Newton, coach at White 
Plains, New York, High School has been 
appointed assistant coach at Syracuse. 
* + 
LEARING HOUSE for Coaches—An 
outstanding Southern university is 
looking for a coach who can handle both 
track and swimming. Applications and 
qualifications should be forwarded to this 
column. The number of applications is 
far exceeding the supply of available posi- 
tions and it is thought best to declare a 
month moratorium until more positions 
are available. There will be no applica- 
tions listed after these until the May issue. 
. . » No. 10 has had considerable profes- 
sional experience and is interested in high 
school or prep school in South or South- 


west. Football, basketball, baseball, box- 
ing and track. Twenty-seven years old. 
. . » No. 11 has had two years coaching 
experience in a Michigan class B school. 
Football, basketball, track and physical 
education. A war veteran and is inter- 
ested in a position in New England or 
upstate New York. . . . No. 12 is thirty 
years old, a graduate of a Pennsylvania 
Teachers College, and has coached for six 
years in a Pennsylvania high school in the 
following fields, football, basketball and 
baseball. Teaches health, physical educa- 
tion and civics. Is interested in a position 
near a university in order to do graduate 
work. . .. No. 13 has had no school coach- 
ing experience, but served as an athletic 
instructor in the navy physical fitness pro- 
gram. Graduate of Springfield College. 
... No. 14 is twenty-seven years old, was 
an All-Missouri Valley Conference guard 
during his undergraduate days at Tulsa. 
Is at present head football and basketball 
coach and director of physical education 
in an Oklahoma high school. His football 
record last year was eight wins, one loss. 
Has had semi-pro baseball experience and 
can help out in that sport if need be. Is 
interested in a college or junior college 
position. . . . No. 15 is a graduate of 
Dubuque University with graduate honors 
from Drake. Flew sixty-four missions as 
navigator in the Army Air Forces. Five 


years coaching experience in high schools 
in football, basketball and track. Is at 
present, director of athletics as well as 
coach at his school. Is interested in a 
large high school or college near university 
where graduate work may be taken... . 
No. 16 has had considerable experience 
coaching football, basketball, baseball and 
track for two years in high schools and 
one year in junior college. Spent three 
and a half years in the Tunney program, 
is at present working toward master’s de- 
gree in health and physical education at 
Columbia, and will be available last of 
August. Desirous of a junior college or 
small college position in coaching and 
training work. Locality doesn’t matter. 
... No. 17 an assistant trainer at one 
of the large well-known Eastern universi- 
ties is interested in head trainer’s job in 
university, college or prep school. A grad- 
uate in physiotherapy, doing that type of 
work for three years in the army in the 
states and overseas. Can assist as coach 
in swimming and wrestling. Thirty-two 
years of age... . No. 18 is a graduate of 
a Missouri Teachers College with graduate 
work at Colorado. For past four years 
has been coaching football, basketball and 
track in Iowa high schools. Is interested 
in moving his family to a Western state, 
and would like a high school position in 
that section of the country. 
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oe Give them a high-gloss, durable surface 
with Perma-Gym-Seal. 
Providing the toughest surface finish known, Perma-Gym- 
Seal is like a coat of resilient armor that resists rubber- 
burns, scuffing, oil, alcohol, acids, sub-zero temperatures 
and boiling water. 


Keep them beautiful, shining and safe 
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: of Authentic Apparatus for Your 


t 
wre GYMNASIUM 


Apparatus makes a gymnasium authentic... truly a 
sted place “where brave feats of strength and bodily con- 
ate, trol” are performed in classic tradition. 


Authentic apparatus, such as is manufactured with 
modern seoteat by the 79-year-old J. E. Porter Cor- 
poration, permits “horizontal” physical develop- 
alae ment of student populations building health 
and fitness uniformly for all. 

Porter’s installation engineers will gladly help 
you plan for efficient, adequate facilities 
promptly at your request. 

Standard items can be shipped immediately from 
present stocks. Estimates for installed equipment 
submitted without obligation. 


WRITE FOR PORTER’S BIG 1947 CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION ftiincis 


79 YEARS OLD 
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Increasing Interest in Wrestling 


By George A. James 


Wrestling Coach, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Connecticut 





Ca A, JAMES is a graduate 
of Springfield College where he 
was meee of the wrestling team and 
New England A.A.U. champion. Since 
entering the physical education field, 
he has coached Y.M.C.A., high school 
and college wrestling teams. He 
coached wrestling at Trinity College 
for several years and was special in- 
structor in wrestling when the Navy 
V-12 program was at Trinity. At the 
present time he is wrestling coach at 
Loomis Institute, a preparatory school 
at Windsor, Connecticut. 











tional Rules Committee are really 

sincere in their desire to increase the 
popularity of intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic wrestling and eliminate stalling 
and dull, uninteresting wrestling, they can 
accomplish their avowed purpose by a sim- 
ple expedient. It cannot be done by add- 
ing more rules to an all-ready too-com- 
plicated code, but by the simple act of 
boosting the point value of a fall. By 
awarding ten points for a fall instead of 


I THE wrestling coaches and the Na- 


five, the coaches will be forced to teach 
their men to wrestle and insist that the 
wrestlers go out on the mat and try for 
falls instead of stalling, riding, letting their 
men go just to acquire points for a three- 
point decision. The resulting bouts are 
sure to produce real wrestling full of action 
and plenty of spectator interest. 

The present code is too complicated and 
suffers from too great a variety of inter- 
pretations by officials, referees, coaches, 
and the wrestlers. It tends to lead to a 
situation known as “refereeitis” which 
often spoils matches and leaves the con- 
testants, coaches, and spectators bewil- 
dered at what has happened. In their at- 
tempt to eliminate stalling, which they 
said was spoiling the old amateur wrestling 
game, the National Rules Committee 
seems to have overlooked the original ob- 
ject of the sport, that is, the securing of 
falls. 

Football has grown and maintained its 
tremendous popularity because the orig- 
inal objective of the game, to secure touch- 
downs, has never been overlooked. Every 
rule that has been formulated encourages 


and facilitates this objective and makes 
sure that the teams strive continuously 
towards that objective. The point value 
of a touchdown is greater than that of any 
other means of scoring. No points are 
given for securing a certain number of 
firs; downs. It is the touchdown that 
really counts. ' 

The same basic idea should apply to 
wrestling. If it did, the game would soon 
become popular because the wrestlers 
would be free to use their initiative, their 
own strategy, and really wrestle, and spec- 
tators would be treated to some interest- 
ing and exciting action. A prominent 
wrestling coach recently wrote an article 
called “The New Style of Wrestling.” He 
is correct in stating that a new style of 
wrestling is developing, a new style of 
stalling, riding, point collecting, that is 
producing dull bouts, restricting initiative 
which is lacking in action, and devoid of 
spectator interest. Contestant and spec- 
tator alike are dissatisfied with this “new 
style.” As a wrestling coach of many 
years’ experience, I too am dissatisfied 
In reading the results of dual matches, one 
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BASEBALL and SOFTBALL BATS 
74 Real Postwar Sat... 


@ Made from AJR-DRIED well seasoned second- 
growth Southern Cane Ash! 


@ Special Process gives Arkansas Travelers a 
BONE-RUBBED feel and finish! 


@ No price increases for 1947! 





Meeting a demand for quantity during the war, 
Arkansas Travelers are now meeting the demand 
for postwar perfection! 


Ht Setter Dealers — Everywhere | 


Southwest MANUFACTURING CO.- P.O. BOX 2339- LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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is struck immediately with the almost total 
absence of a single fall in an entire match. 
Nothing but points and decisions. After 
having witnessed many of these dull and 
uninteresting affairs, I can no longer won- 
der at the lack of appeal to contestants 
and lack of interest of spectators. 

There is nothing wrong with wrestling 
that could not be remedied quickly and 
easily. Various wrestling coaches have 
worried about this situation and experi- 
mented with their own squads to see what 
could be done. Their conclusions seem 
to run along about the same line. The 
boys want more action and better success 
with less complicated restrictions, while 
the spectators want action and also de- 
mand to know what it is all about. When 
the boys are allowed to wrestle and go 
after falls, the action increases and the 
spectator interest soon fans itself into a 
sizable flame. 

During the last war, the writer was one 
of those in charge of physical training of 
a Navy V-12 unit at Trinity College and 
was special instructor in wrestling under 
the navy program. Twice each month the 
entire battalion assembled in the gym- 
nasium to witness a “Happy Hour” com- 
posed of a program of boxing and wres- 
tling bouts. The wrestling bouts started 
out to be governed by the intercollegiate 
wrestling rules. The first two bouts proved 
to be so dull and uninteresting that the 
sailors were soon whistling and shouting 
for action. The wrestling part of the pro- 
gram seemed about to become a fizzle. 
Something had to be done quickly. After 
a hurried conference with the physical 
training officers and wrestlers, it was de- 
cided to eliminate the point system and, 
while retaining all the other amateur rules, 
insist on the men wrestling for falls. The 
wrestlers were well trained, in good con- 
dition and willing to work. The remaining 
bouts proved to be aggressive and excit- 
ing affairs which soon had the sailors 
cheering. All subsequent exhibitions were 
run off under similar rules and proved 
most satisfactory. The spectators, the 
officials, and the wrestlers themselves all 
voiced their satisfaction and approval for 
there were fast action and exciting falls. 
Not one competitor suffered a single in- 
jury under this sort of speeded-up code. 
It proved to me that there is nothing 
wrong with wrestling in itself, but that it 
is a sport suffering from too much empha- 
sis on the wrong thing with the present 
restrictions. 


My suggested remedy for a situation 
that is acknowledged and recognized by 
many coaches, is to increase the point 
value for a fall and thus focus the atten- 
tion of the coaches, officials, wrestlers, and 
spectators back to the original objective 
of wrestling, the securing of falls. The 
result. will be real wrestling, fast action, 
and plenty of exciting falls. The competi- 
tor interest and popularity will increase, 
as will spectator interest. 


for Marcu, 1947 
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LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools has given 
Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of gym 
and locker room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years Medart has 
pioneered the development of new ideas and im- 
provement which has earned for Medart products 
the slogan “the standard of comparison.” Medart 
leadership and experience are your assurance of 
sound investment when you buy equipment made 
by... Medart of St. Louis. 
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Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes > Gymnasium Appara- 
tus ¢ Telescopic Gym Seats + Basketball Backstops « Bas- 
ketball Scoreboards - and the new Acromat-Trampolin 


Leok in on us at the A. A. H. P. E. R. 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, April 21-26. Booths 25 and 26. 
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It happened 


WM. McKINLEY WAS JUST BEGIN- 
NING his tragic term in the White House 
. . . Utah had joined the Union the year 
before making 45 states . . . It was in 1897 
a cry was heard around the world, “Gold 
has been discovered in Alaska!"" The Klon- 
dike Rush was on . . . Salomon August 
Andree, Swedish explorer and 2 companions 
left Danes Island, Spitzbergen in a balloon 
for the North Pole—their bodies were found 
33 years later .. . 117 miles away on White 
Island. 


IN 1897 ATHLETICS HAD THEIR 
MOMENTS of excitement, too .. . in 
Football, Harvard: defeated Brown... 
Princeton beat Cornell . . . and, Yale stole 
the show by placing four men on the All- 
American Team—Chamberlain, Hall, Brown 
and DeSaulles . . . other All-American 


in 1897... 


members were Hare, Outland and Minds 
. Doucette and Debbles of 
Harvard . . . and Cochran and Kelly of 
Princeton. Those were the days when a 
field goal was good for 5 points . . . with 
a touchdown at 6 points. - 


of Penn. . 


IN THIS EXCITING YEAR OF 1897, 
a mew company was established . . . Becton, 
Dickinson & Company began business, in- 
troducing many medical specialties which 
have become favorites today in offices of 
medical directors and team physicians . . 
Nineteen years later B-D introduced the 
original all cotton elastic Ace Bandage, 
gaining immediate acceptance among Amer- 
ican college athletic trainers. Yes, 1897 has 
its memories . . . and looking back, it has 
been an interesting Fifty Years. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co., RUTHERFORD, N. Y. 


1897 — SERVING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION FOR FIFTY YEARS — 1947 
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Characteristics 
That Make Good 


Batters 
(Continued from page 30) 


bunch against them. If a batter hits to 
the left field mostly, the defensive team 
will shift its fielders toward that area, thus 
covering more of his base-hit area, and 
decreasing his chances of getting many 
base hits and becoming a good hitter. 
Some good hitters, who pull the ball 
toward one field most of the time, might 
be better hitters if they hit to all fields. 

A case in point along these lines re- 
volves around Ted Williams, great Boston 
slugger, whose meager success in the 1946 
World Series was due in part to the de- 
fensive shift employed against him by the 
St. Louis Cardinals. The Cleveland In- 
dians were fairly successful in employing 
a defensive shift against this same player 
during the latter part of the 1946 season. 

The writer can well recall one player, 
who, during his playing days in a Class-A 
minor league, was hitting 370 at mid-sea- 
son. He was definitely a right-handed 
pull hitter all the time, and when the de- 
fensive teams shifted to the left-field side 
on him during the second half of the sea- 
son, his batting average dropped below 
300 for the season, even though he con- 
tinued to hit the ball hard. 

Furthermore, we cannot. overlook the 
reaction of such a shift on the batter’s 
mental make-up. Many prospective good 
batters are mentally ruined, due to their 
inability to hit to all fields when the de- 
fense bunches toward one field against 
them. They often become “panicky” and 
then discouraged when line drives that 
ordinarily would fall for base hits are 
caught by fielders who are playing away 
from their normal positions toward the 
hitter’s base-hit area. It should be stated, 
however, that most coaches and managers 
will not tamper with a batter’s style so 
long as that batter is successful in getting 
his share of base hits. 


Many Good Batters Can Hit 
Behind the Runner 


It is my belief that many hitters be- 
come good batters when they learn to hit 
behind the runner. When this is accom- 
plished, a batter then has the advantage 
of keeping the fielders from bunching, or 
keeping the defensive infield guessing as 
to what the batter’s intentions are, and it 
keeps the pitcher in an uncertain state of 
mind in regard to what pitch to throw 
next. I further believe that hitting behind 
the runner helps make a good batter, be- 
cause in this batting maneuver, the bats- 
man must keep his eyes on the ball and 
follow it a little longer in érder to be suc- 
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cessful in carrying out his intentions. Fol- 
lowing the ball a little longer is theoretically 
and actually a good technique in becoming 
a good hitter. It is part of the batting 
process in the hit-and-run play (hitting 
behind the runner). Thus it might be 
said that good hitters usually can hit be- 
hind the runner, and batters who can hit 
behind the runner usually make good hit- 
ters. 


Good Batters Use Good Batting 
Techniques 


Most players are well acquainted with 
proper batting techniques through obser- 
vation, discussion, and application. The 
favorite topic for discussion in all baseball 
dugouts revolves around batting. While 
one team is taking batting practice, the 
opponents often will be seated in their 
own dugout observing and discussing each 
batter’s style and techniques. Ambitious 
hitters are always looking for, and trying 
to learn about, some additional technique 
that will improve their batting. 

When a batter goes into a batting slump, 
the first thing of which he takes an in- 
ventory, is his technique in hitting. He 
reviews his stance, stride, and swing. He 
makes sure he is watching the ball well, 
and even mentally reviews all that he has 
learned about batting to try to uncover 
his faults. He realizes the value of good 
techniques in proper batting, and has 
learned that good batting is the result of 
applying good techniques. 


Good Hitters Get As Much Batting 
Practice As Possible 


Good hitters must have more practice 
than just game hitting. They try to get 
as much batting practice as possible. I 
have often seen good hitters who cannot 
resist the temptation to hit, hit, and hit 
again. In “pepper” games they like to 
have the fielders play a little farther away 
so that they can hit harder. They are not 
satisfied with the warm-up drill that a 
“pepper” game affords. They want to hit. 
Watch a batting practice session of a 
major league club, and what do you see? 
The good hitters are always hanging 
around home plate with a bat in their 
hands. Some are leaning against the bat- 
ting cage studying hitters, while awaiting 
their turn. Should the next hitter in bat- 
ting practice take as much as five seconds 
in assuming his place at the plate, he will 
see two or three good hitters jump into the 
batter’s box to get an extra “cut” at the 
ball. 

I have often seen major league players 
report to the ball park to work out on 
their day off. Almost always, the work-out 
consisted of one small group of the better 
hitters, plus a rookie pitcher or two. I 
have seen them make arrangements the 
day previous with adolescent boys, whom 
they did not even know, to chase balls 
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BASEBALL 


FILMS 


@ Hitting in Baseball 
® Throwing in Baseball 
@ Catching in Baseball 


To Help You Teach the Fundamentals of Baseball 


Produced in Collaboration with 


JIMMY DYKES, Major League Manager, and 


HOLLIS THURSTON, Coach, Hollywood Baseball Team 
Supervised by NORMAN SPER 


The Set of 3 Sound Films $135 


Single Films, $50 Less 10% 


The better they know the fundamentals, the better they’ll play. Show 
your players the fundamentals—quickly, clearly and authoritatively 
—with these new Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. They’ll see the 
right way to hit, throw and catch. Correct techniques are empha- 
sized through slow-motion, stop-action and close-up photography. 

These films will be effective in high schools, colleges, American 
Legion programs—wherever baseball is played. Each film one reel, 
sound, 16mm. For complete information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 63-C, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Have You Seen... 

© Ball Handling in Football © Ball Handling in Basketball 

@ Blocking in Football ® Shooting in Basketball 

@ Tackling in Football ® Defensive Footwork in Basketball 
—and other Encyclopaedia Britannica Athietic Fiims 

















ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC 


A member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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and field for them. Is it any wonder that 
this type of player makes a good hitter 
of himself? By getting more batting prac- 
tice than the others, he develops into a 
better hitter than the other players. More- 
over, once hitters become good, they fol- 
low the formula for remaining good hit- 
ters. They continue to hit, hit and hit. 


Good Hitters Have the Batting Practice 
Pitcher Put Something on the Ball 


To be satisfied with hitting a half-speed 
pitch that is lobbed up to the plate is 
similar to getting great satisfaction out 
of being a .200 hitter. Although hitting 


at slow, easy pitching is good for prelim- 
inary or early-season drill, it cannot de- 
velop good hitters over a season’s play. 
Good hitters never get complete satisfac- 
tion in hitting, and only become satisfied 
at the moment if they can hit successfully 
the best throws the pitcher has to offer. 
Many good hitters do not care to hit at 
easy tosses. They see no signs of a chal- 
lenge, and no means of accomplishment. 
They want their batting practice to be 
as similar to game conditions as possible. 
They want the pitcher to put something 
on the fast ball; they occasionally want to 
see the curve ball and change of pace. 
Sometimes they will ask the pitcher to 
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A r om , 

Famous Shaw Stadium, Cleveland, 
scene of many a high school, college 
and professional football struggle. 


Built in 1923; length — 315. feet; 
seating capacity — 10,000. 


Shaw Stadium fought the usual un- 
equal battle with freezing and thaw- 
ing weather; snow and ice and 
boiling sun; expansion and contrac- 
tion; terrific pounding of human 
traffic. Inevitable: spalling, crack- 
ing, general deterioration. Water 
even leaked into dressing and locker 
rooms . . . Plastic Rock, applied to 
floors, ramps, steps and walls, has 
successfully restored and protected 
all critical surfaces. “United Lab 
followed through", testifies 


UNITED LABORATORIES, INC. 


CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
Representatives Everywhere, Including Foreign Countries 
in Canada—STORRAR MFG. COMPANY, Weston, Ontario 


EUCLID AVE. near IVANHOE e« 


Pi 


= 


the management; “they did a 
thorough (not a cheap) job, and 
stayed with it until every detail 
was 100%” 


Plastic Rock has no joints, laps or 
grooves. It is smooth, yet skid-safe 
even when wet (no slipping or 
sprained ankles). It is noiseless, 
spark-proof, shock-absorbent, water- 
proof. It cannot rot, splinter, soften, 
crack, curl or loosen. “Old floor 
Saturday, new floor Monday”. Av- 
erage thickness only 14’’. Comes 
complete, properly proportioned 
and packed in barrels; no confusing 
“formulas”’. 

Write us for 


money-saving 
information. 
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mix up his pitches without telling which 
pitch is coming next. In this way the 
batter has to extend himself, and thus 
makes progress toward being familiar with, 
and ready for, all types of pitches. 


Good Hitters Have the Pitchers Throw 
to Their Weaknesses During Practice 


The best way for a player to develop 
hitting strength is to cure his weaknesses. 
Once the opposition has spotted a weak- 
ness in a player’s hitting, there is no sym- 
pathy toward that weakness. Ambitious 
batters keep working against their weak- 
nesses. They get team mates to go out 
to the park in their spare time with them, 
and get them to throw to their weaknesses. 
In each batting practice prior to game 
time, and before the opposing team ar- 
rives, this type of hitter will often ask the 
pitcher to throw to a certain spot, or to 
throw certain types of pitches. In this 
way the hitter practices against his weak- 
ness without the opponents seeing what 
that weakness is. It might be well at this 
time to remember that “you can’t improve 
your batting strength without improving 
your weakness.” 


Good Batters Know Where to Stand in 
the Box Against Different Types 
of Pitchers 


Good hitters often adjust their position 
in the batter’s box to different types of 
pitchers. They move up toward the front 
of the batter’s box, when facing slow-ball 
pitchers, and they move back toward 
the rear of the box, when facing a con- 
sistently good fast “baller.” They stand 
a little farther away from the plate when 
they know the pitcher is pitching them 
inside, and a little closer to it, than they 
ordinarily would, when the pitcher is 
pitching outside to them. Sometimes they 
will take their ordinary stance and then 
slyly adjust their foot position and stance 
so that it is hard for the opposition to de- 
tect it. Some really great hitters have had 
the ability to adjust the arm swing and 
bat (timing) without changing their foot 
position or stance. This method is prefer- 
able, but more difficult of accomplishment. 
Most good hitters find that they must ad- 
just themselves in the batter’s box to meet 
the type of pitching faced on each par- 
ticular day. 


Good Batters Work Toward Hitting 
Consistently 


The best hitters are those who are con- 
sistent in their hitting. They are con- 
sistent throughout the season. They sel- 
dom go without a hit for days at a time, 
and they are not victims of long batting 
slumps. They hit successfully against all 
types of pitching, whether it be right- or 
left-handed, fast or slow, side-arm or over- 
hand. Most hitters have their preferences 
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and successes against certain types of 
pitching. Successful batters are those who 
have studied, practiced, and improved 
against the type of pitching they least 
prefer. I recall one greatly heralded minor 
league batting champion who came to the 
major leagues with a great reputation, and 
yet could not make the grade in the 
majors as a batter. A review of the minor 
league box scores showed that, although 
his batting average was very high, he was 
not a consistent hitter. He did not hit 
consistently against good pitching. He 
would get three hits in four times up in 
a game against a rookie or inexperienced 
pitcher, but would get only one hit in 
four or five times up against the more 
wily, and clever, experienced pitchers. Of 
course, his average was high in that league 
against that type of pitching, but his in- 
consistency at bat came to light when 
he had to hit against good pitching almost 
every day in the major leagues. As a rule, 
consistent hitters are good hitters regard- 
less of whether they are sand-lot players, 
minor leaguers, or major league players. 


Good Batters Know the Type of Bat to 
Use Against Different Types of Pitchers 


The topic of using different types of 
bats against different pitchers is a debat- 
able one. Bill Terry, during the year in 
which he led the National League with a 
401 batting average, used only two bats 
all season. This was unusual. Ty Cobb 
often went through a complete season 
using a mere handful of bats. These men, 
of course, were outstanding batters. They 
were “going good” at the time and fol- 
lowed the rule of not interfering in the 
least with their batting. 

Let us concern ourselves with the ordi- 
nary run of players. Have you ever seen 
their lockers studded and sometimes 
crammed with a half-dozen to a couple of 
dozen bats? Have you noticed the num- 
ber of bats in the bat rack for a ball game? 
Most players will have at least two or 
three different sizes and weights for their 
selection. They may use a medium heavy 
bat against consistent fall-ball pitching 
and a light one against the good curve 
“baller,” or they may use a heavier type 
of bat against the slow-ball pitcher. Most 
hitters realize that, in order to become 
good hitters, they must be able to adjust 
themselves to the type of pitcher on the 
mound at each particular time that they 
step into the batter’s box. Most hitters 
have difficulty making this adjustment. 
This is proved in the batting averages by 


. the fact that there are comparatively few 


good hitters. The answer may be in the 
type of bat used. 


A Good Batter Is Relaxed 
Herein lies one of the most important 


factors in successful batting. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the ability of an athlete to 
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relax physically often is the determining 
factor in the degree of his success. Good 
athletes have learned that relaxed muscles 
are loose and accurate, while tense mus- 
cles are tight and inaccurate. By relaxing 
in the box, the batter maintains a looseness 
in his arm muscles that leads to a loose, 
free, easy swing. This loose, free swing 
is necessary for proper body balance and 
timing. Without these, good batting is 
impossible. I have seen many inexperi- 
enced players take strained muscular po- 
sitions in the batter’s box. Many times 
these same players will show their mus- 
cular tenseness by the way they take their 
preliminary swings, prior to the pitch. 


Good batters are relaxed from the time 
they step into the box until a split second 
before impact between bat and ball. At 
this time the wrists should be stiff and 
tense to get maximum arm power behind 
the bat. Some batters are relaxed in 
spots; that is, while taking the grip on 
the bat, the stance, the preliminary swings, 
or the stride. This interferes with max- 
imum success in batting. Batting relaxa- 
tion is all inclusive and should be co- 
ordinated with the entire batting process. 
It should not be broken up into parts any 
more than the batting process can be 
broken up into parts in a ball game. 
(Concluded in April issue) 











ISUAL education has become so 

popular that a great number of 

films on sports and athletics have 
recently been produced. 

In order to better group these films by 
sports, we have discussed baseball films 
in the February and this issue. Next 
month track films will be reviewed. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Continuing their excellent selection of 
athletic films, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has produced three new baseball films, and 
what a job they have done! 

In each of the films that master tech- 
nician Jimmy Dykes has collaborated with 
no less an authority than Hollis Thurston, 
coach of the Hollywood Baseball Team. 
The members of the Hollywood Club act 
as models. The films are each of one reel 
length, black and white with sound and 
are supervised by Norman Sper, who did 
such a remarkable job on the football and 
basketball films. 


We like the thoroughness in which the 
films are handled. In the first film, Catch- 
ing in Baseball, attention is devoted to the 
finer points of the art with repeated em- 
phasis on the fact that a two-handed catch 
is much the safer, and preferred to the 
more spectacular one-handed stab. In this 
film as in the others, practice is the key- 
note—that is practice over and over again 
of the basic fundamentals is what makes 
the star. In Throwing in Baseball, good 
use is made of slow motion and stop ac- 
tion to illustrate what makes for accurate 
throws. Again we liked from a coaching 
viewpoint the admonition against other 
than pitcher’s throwing curves. The third 
film, Hitting in Baseball, devotes attention 
to the important phases of plate coverage, 
wrist and hip action, the swing, strike 
zone, etc. 

Single films may be purchased for 
$50.00 less ten per cent, but the full series 
at $135.00 is a complete package of base- 
ball fundamentals. Accurate and thor- 
ough sum up these films. Complete in- 


formation is available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Dept. 63-C, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Curriculum Films 


Curriculum Films has come up with an- 
other excellent series of film strips, this 
one on baseball. These ten strips are pro- 
duced in full color under the direction of 
Ethan Allen, head baseball coach at Yale 
University, and one of the foremost base- 
ball authorities in the country. The strips 
are on 35-mm film with 500 frames and 
include the Coaches Manual written by 
Ethan Allen. 

In directing the film strips, Allen used 
such stars as Feller, Williams, Kurowski, 
Mize and a host of others to show in de- 
tail the finer points of baseball. Batting 
receives careful discussion and al! the vari- 
ous forms of batting are portrayed. Han- 
dling the infield chores are Kurowski, 
Rolfe, Cavaretta, Marion and others. Bob 
Feller heads up the pitching department 





The longest periods of “time out” — 
in any game -are caused by in- 
juries. Bruises, sprains, strains! 
That’s why more and more trainers 
are turning to Antiphlogistine. This 
ready-to-use medicated poultice 
helps shorten your athletes’ stay on 
the bench. 


A comfortably hot Antiphlogistine 


pack supplies valuable Moist Heat 
for many hours. Helps relieve pain, 
swelling and soreness — without in- 
terrupting the athlete’s rest. 


Now, more than ever, you need 


Antiphlogistine. Good athletes are@ 
searce. So keep Antiphlogistine’ 


ready—for the most common 
injuries. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU 


‘KEEP ‘EM IN THE GAME” 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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with excellent portrayal of the pitching 


form that has won for him praise and 
games. Catching, outfield play, and base- 
running are competently and adequately 
The films will form a valuable addition 
to a film library and a most valued asset 
in your baseball coaching. Price $59.50 


Filme, Ine, RKO. Building, Radio City, WITH THIS MODERN 
FLOOR TREATMENT 


New York 20, N. Y. 
Other Baseball Films 


Batting Fundamentals — Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Reviewed in 
February issue. 

Catching Fundamentals — Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Reviewed in 
February issue. 

Play Ball Son—Young America Films, 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. Reviewed in February issue. 

The World Series of 1946 and the All- 


Star Game—Co-sponsored by Hillerich T y M F I N I S H 
and Bradsby and A. G. Spalding and Bros. : yar 5 


Reviewed in February issue: 
| When famous basketball promoters pick a finish for their floors they 
think of fast, accurate, eye appeal play . . . with no glare from the 
Tools of the finish, non-skid, tough and an attractive surface . . . and Hillyard's 
Star GYM FINISH gives you all these vital requirements . . . PLUS a 


Trade | clean sanitary surface. + 


(Continued from page 28) Successful coaches and great teams approve Star GYM FINISH, they 
=m, like to play on it, spectators say they like to see fast 

our three classes of youngsters, we might i games played on it, users compile facts as to its 
designate the areas and describe them as | economy, which is proof that you, too, will like Star 


follows: . : 
RE TH d it floor. 
CHILDREN YOUTHS ADULTS | GYM FINISH once you have used it on your 


Divided according to grade in school. ie * 

FREE to Coaches: Hillyard's Basketball Chart and Score 
Book, full of photographs of famous floors, teams and interesting 
information about gym floor upkeep, with many charts for keep- 
ing score. 





Grades Grades Grades 
3 to6 6 to 10 10 and up 
A second method would be to divide 
them according to age. 


Ages6to1l Ages10to15 Ages 14 and up z g s 
A third technique of division could Hi E Hi ‘ L LYA R D Cc . 
be made on weight.* .eeeDISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO, ... ST. JOSEPH, MO..... 
370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Weight Weight Weight 
55 to 90 (Boys) 80 to 135 125 and up ‘ 
55 to 80 (Girls) 70 to 120 120 and up YES!! We Can Repair | | | BE UP TO DATE WITH AN 

A certain amount of overlap must be Molded or Last Bilt H. & R. #3 DRY MARKER 


allowed, as indicated, in classifications Basket Balls No B 7 cal Ss _ 


made according to age or weight. - cut h tnd indie enti 
: e conv ” 

An extensive survey of the field and sert new bladder and lace —reen- ADJUSTABLE aeetet 
considerable library research on the sub- force at lacing point —cement loose _, Ss - 
ject of adapting athletic supplies to any | | panels — clean and polish. N 
specific needs have failed to disclose much 50 ane 

; PER BALL 
material of value. It rather looks as iene teas $4.50 “a Pagel 
though this matter of modifying athletic | | WE_HAVE REPAIRED THOUSANDS OF THIS , 


: ‘ > 4 TYPE BALL AND THEY ARE RECOMMENDED | | —. 
equipment on a scientific basis for use of ESPECIALLY FOR PRACTICE OR PLAYGROUND Weighs 


elementary school pupils is virgin territory 18 Lbs. 


irs te All Types of Inflated Goods $2 
for experimentation. For that reason a "tere re Write tor Price List 


or Price 
selected bibliography must be sacrificed “ie J. CLARKE handles both lumpy ‘and damp neterials. 


for a more general list of references. Havertown, Pa. H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. Box 215 
sae BB Paina icon ow Angele 9 Cal 








ee —— — 


























* Weight is measured in pounds. 
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UNIFORM MAKER NOW HAS 


KAHNFAST'S NEW +945 


FINE COTTON 
GABARDINE 


For softball, track, basketball. 
In white and fast vat-dyed athletic colors. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 
444 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, WN. Y. 














thats Bound 
to be Safe’ 


. says JOHN WALSH, famous 
University of Wisconsin boxing 
coach who has produced 17 indi- 
vidual National Champion Boxers. 


Like any active sport, boxing can be 
if simple safety rules are 

not fapplied. One of the first rules in 
boxing is a good, safe mat. NATIONAL 
mats are made with full 2” of extra- 
resilient Layer-felt . . . produced by the 
platen p as an additional safety 
measure. There are no safer mais than 


= NATIONAL GYM MATS. 





A 














HAVE YOU SENT FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET? 


Just off the press . . . John Walsh's new important 
booklet, chuck full of valuable facts on getting your High 
School Boxing Program underway is yours for the asking. 
It clears up numerous misconceptions about boxing... . 
especially valuable to newcomers in the program. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
360 No. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Makers of Gym Mats, Boxing Rinas and Kindred Equipment 





It seems strange that some sporting- 
goods house has not accepted the chal- 
lenge offered by this area. It would seem 
that there was considerable commercial 
value connected with organizing a logical 
division of ages or anthropometric indices 
and the developing of a corresponding 
standardization of athletic equipment. A 
significant step in this general direction is 
being taken by the Athletic Institute 
under the direction of Theodore Bank. 
The Athletic Institute which is a non- 
profit organization, devoted to the pro- 
motion of sports and recreation is vitally 
interested in this problem. It is hoped 
that they will explore the desirability oi 
adapting future athletic equipment mor 
closely to the needs of younger sportsmen. 

The tables of sports equipment for 
children that are published at this time 
consist mainly of listings of specifications 
of purchasing standards. This includes 
cost, size, weight, shape, construction, ma- 
terial, and various other items concerned 
with the manufacturing process. How- 
ever, these lists are not modified for the 
younger patrons. The specifications given, 
in most cases, are exactly what would be 
expected for high school or college pro- 
grams. 

In accordance with our over-all goal in 
exercise, to secure maximum output of 
energy, the chief reason for modifying 
athletic equipment and graduating it to 
the proper specifications for youngsters, 
must be obvious. With the right type and 
correct size tools the mechanic works 
harder, faster, and more efficiently. Under 
proper tutoring and with appropriate 
texts, the student learns rapidly, effec- 
tively, and without strain. Exactly the 
same analogy may be applied to the boy 
or girl indulging in physical education and 
recreation. With the proper tools of th 
trade—the correctly styled catcher’s mitt, 
the tennis racket of appropriate weight, 
the football of the right size, ete—the 
youngsters will play safely, strive harder, 
and enjoy themselves far more than when 
burdened with adult, oversized, over- 
weight sports equipment. With the de- 
sired condition of maximum participation 
in pleasant recreation favorably influenc- 
ing our exercise objective, we are well 
along the road to achieving our aim of 
promoting pupil health. 

Our aim in exercise, and in every phase 
of the physical program, is to secure total 
participation, maximum effort, and a 
high degree of enjoyment from the en- 
deavor. It can hardly be denied that one 
of the chief ways within our power to 
attain this cherished aim is to provide 
suitable equipment. By suitable, it should 
be understood, we mean those sports sup- 
plies which fall within standards of size 
and weight scientifically proven most bene- 
ficial from all angles for a specific age (or 
grade, or weight) group. When this is 
done, we will have made considerable for- 
ward progress in education and health. 
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We may then anticipate that one of the | 


components of healthful living is operating 


on a scientific plane where previously its | 


status was doubtful. Let us assume that 


the other items (nutrition, rest, immu- | 
nity) are already on this plane. With all | 


four recognized, emphasized, and put into 
the daily regimen of children (in their 
legitimate order) how can our children be 
other than the perfect specimens for 
which we strive. 
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Progress and Essentials 
in the Development 
of Broad Jumpers 


(Continued from page 24) 


or eight weeks of general body condition- 


ing. The training schedule of a broad | 
jumper should be considered in three | 
periods. The early season work should | 


consist mainly of body building and con- 
ditioning exercises—heel and toe lifting, 
hopping off the take-off foot, jogging, 
striding, stretching, and all types of leg- 
strengthening exercises. Take-off practice 
with short approach. Running over three 
low hurdles to develop a rhythmic stride. 

The second part of the preliminary sea- 
son is the time when the hardest training 
should be done. In this period, form and 
skill are stressed. It calls for actual jump- 
ing to perfect the approach, the take-off, 
the flight, and landing. Even in this period, 
the actual jumping should not be oftener 
than twice a week. Before the competi- 
tive season starts, a competitor should 
rest a week. From then on it is best to 
confine the actual jumping to the weekly 
meets. 


Suggested Weekly Schedule of Work 
During Competing Season 


The aim during this period is to hold 
form and keep increasing strength and 
speed, and for that reason most of the 
practice period should be spent with the 
sprinters. 
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BATTING 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Covers selection of a bat, the 
stance, the grip, the stride, the 
swing, the follow-through and 
bunting. Proper form for each is 
demonstrated by players noted 
for their correct form. Produced 
under supervision of James Smil- 
goff, Instructor, Chicago Cubs 
Training Camp, and Baseball 
Coach, Chicago Public Schools. 


FOR 


ens NV «csasicica 


OTHER CORONET 
SPORTS FILMS 


You will want 
to use this Spring 


e THE BROAD JUMP 
e THE HIGH JUMP 
e THE POLE VAULT 
e VOLLEYBALL 

FOR BOYS 


USE 


CATCHING 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Stressing the catcher as important 
for coordinating team play, this 
film presents essential catching 
skills of stance, footwork, signals, 
catching high fouls, fielding bunts 
and backing up first base. Educo- 
tional collaborator, James Smil- 
goff; Technical Advisor, Mike 
Tresh, star catcher, Chicago White 
Sox, who appears in film. 


SOCCER 
FOR GIRLS 


The techniques of various kinds of 
traps, dribbles and passes are 
clearly shown in this film, demon- 
strating the basic skills of soccer 
in game-like situations. Produced 
at New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Trenton, under super- 
vision of Miss Marjorie Fish, of 
that institution. Closeups and slow 
motion clearly show details. 


Coaching Helps 


THIS 


SPRING 


FROM 


(Coronet >> 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Good form springs to life on the screen 
...to help you teach correct sports tech- 
niques easily and rapidly...when you show 
Coronet 16 mm. sound motion pictures. 
Action, slow-motion and stop-motion drive 
home fine points, and make fundamentals 
quickly understood . .. Preview prints are 
available to those interested in making 
selections for purchase. Write for catalog. 


WRITE TO. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 65 E South Water St. Chicago 1 Illinois 
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CONTACT LENSES - a natural for 


ov if you must 
wear glasses. Unlimited field of vision, no fog- 
ging. Athletes’ visual problems our specialty. Spe- 


| cial consideration for men referred by their coaches. 
| 24 to 48 hour service. Contact Lens Speciol- 
| ists, 7 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


COMPANY’ 








REPRESENTATIVE 


Contact schools, churches, factories, 
institutions, etc. for soap, waxes, dis- 
infectants, gym finish, and cleaners. 
All territories. Full or part time. 
Mpa Bay & Chemical Co., Inc. 


treet, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


252-58 
Liberal Commission or Salarv 
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ECONOMY THAT COUNTS 


For real economy, it’s the over-all 
in-service period that counts. That's 
why schools everywhere have found 
McArthur School Towels first choice for 
long lasting, economical service. And 
the soft absorbent quality of these fine 
towels has made them the favorite 
with young athletes. For information on 
the McArthur School Towel Plan, write 
Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, 
Wis. 


McArthur 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 

















UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WISCONSIN 


OURSES in both the art! gee and graduate fields are offered to 


Summer Session—June 23-August 15, 1947 
Eight Weeks—Registration June 20 and 21 


meet the needs of physical directors, athletic coaches, recreation lead- 
ers and administrative officers. Courses will be in the following fields: 
Coaching problems in various sports, elementary and secondary physical 
education, school health examinations, recreation, methods and curriculum, 
administration and research studies. 


GRADUATE WORK 


Two possibilities are offered for graduate work leading to a Master's 
Degree. 

1. The Joint Major in Education and Physical Education. 

2. The Major in Physical Education. 

(See graduate catalogue for requirements.) 

Of special interest to graduate students is a new course, Physical Educa- 
tion in the World Today. Contributing to this course will be a world 
scientist, a nationally recognized philosopher, a pnw specializing in 
problems of mental health, a leader in the study of conflicting philosophies 
of physical education and a specialist in world-wide education. The course 
is designed to identify the place of physical education in effective living 


—1947. 
For additional information write 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Monday : Start by jogging a lap. Spend 
| ten minutes on body building, stretching 
and suppling exercises, hopping, inverted 
running. Work with the sprinters, run- 
ning short sprints of thirty to fifty yards 
Finish up by jogging a quarter. 

Tuesday : Spend fifteen or twenty min- 
utes with the usual loosening-up work. 
Alternate jogging, walking and sprinting, 
body exercises of stretching. Perfect the 
take-off by running through the approach 
three or four times at top speed. Then 
take three or four jumps with a short run, 
emphasizing height and form. Run over 
two or three low hurdles to develop 
| rhythmic stride. 

Wednesday : Rest or easy work with the 

| sprinters. 

| Thursday: Usual warm-up. Stretching 
exercises, Easy work with sprinters. Short 
sprints. Run through approach three or 
four times. No jumping. Finish up by 

| striding an easy quarter. 

Friday: Rest or light exercise 

Saturday : Competition. 





Defensive Team 
Play 


(Continued from page 14) 


there is no attempted delayed stealing in- 


| volved. It would retire a side and get a 


team out of a tight place if there were two 
out and a good hitter up. A pitch-out in 
this situation should be the rule and the 
defensive players must be on the alert. [i 
the runner off second is a “cocky” lad, it 
also helps. 


| Defense Against Straightaway Hitting 


“Chief defense is battery strategy. Size 


| up the batter. Teams should know the 


kind of ball to be pitched. Outfield—Play 
deep for speed; closer for slow and curve 
balls. Right fielder—close for right-handed 
batter. Left fielder closer for left-handed 
batter. Shift toward first-base foul line for 
left-handed batters. Reverse for right- 
handed batters. Infielder—Play as deep as 
throwing ability will permit. Third base- 
man must be alert, however, for bunts. 
Shift somewhat as outfield does. Pay par- 
ticular attention: to kind of ball to be 
pitched.” 

In a nutshell we have the necessary in- 
formation here. Again I would bring out 
the fact that the coach may well know his 
pitchers and what happens on their de- 
livery so he can shift his men on that basis. 
We have faced pitchers once in a while 
who have a slow ball that may tantalize us 
for a few innings but if the pitching turns 
out to be somewhere between a good slow 
ball and an ordinary pitch we suddenly 
time it for extra base hits. This style 
pitcher should not try this with runners 








on base. 
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Battery strategy is the biggest item of 
defense against straightaway hitting. Any 
pitcher, who can make the batters hit the 
ball on the handle, cramp their swing so 
they do not get a good part of the bat 
on the ball, or place it so they miss the 
ball entirely, has good control and also 
knows what to pitch. He may have the 
control and his catcher may know the 
“stuff” and the pair become very success- 
ful. The pitcher must know (1) how the 
batter holds his bat—long, choke or 
spread grip; (2) where he stands in the 
box—close, middle box, rear box, etc.; (3) 
how he steps—toward the plate, parallel 
with the plate, or away; (4) whether the 
batter has any faults. 

Battery strategy requires too much 
space to cover here, but the part of team 
defense in it may well enter into this if 
the entire infield has these four points in 
mind. They can note the way the batter 
holds his bat. It will tell the kind of hitting 
to expect. Where he stands in the box and 
how he steps also will be helpful. Batting 
faults also give the infielder ideas. They 
may well help the battery men when they 
come to the bench between innings if they 
have noted important facts about batters. 
The infield can note how the batter steps 
better than the pitcher who must focus his 
eyes on the ball in case it is hit. The in- 
fielder who fields the ball may not see how 
the batter stepped as he swung, but an- 


other infielder may be smart enough. 
Defense Against Bunting 


With No One On Base: The chief re- 
sponsibility for the defense rests with the 
pitcher when a batter tries to lay a bunt 
safely. The third baseman must always be 
alert to field his position. Cobb used to try 
this system to get on base if he was not 
getting hits early in the game. The de- 
fensive team should watch out for fast 
runners when at bat. Some batters try 
bunting when they are lead-off hitters. 

With Runner On First: “Pitcher keeps 
the ball where it will be hard to hit. 
Pitcher comes in fast after delivery. First 
baseman plays his base and comes in fast. 
Backs up first if he does not field the bunt. 
Third baseman plays in and comes in fast. 
Returns promptly to third if he does not 
field the bunt. Pitcher covers third if 
third baseman fields the bunt. Second 
baseman covers first. Pitcher, however, 
covers first on all hit balls and drag hits 
that first baseman goes after. Shortstop 
covers second. Watch for chance to get 
runner at second. Bunts that are fast or 
direct to pitcher go to second. Catcher 
should decide and call doubtful plays.” 

Some coaches like to have the high- 
strike pitched to the would-be bunter be- 
cause so many batters, when they wheel 
around to lay the bunt, hold the bat low 


and have to bring it up smartly to meet 
the high pitch, and so are late and often 
foul the ball. Some want the low, fast ball. 
Once in a while it is good to pitch a perfect 
bunt ball and hope for a play at second 
base and perhaps a double play. 

Another defensive tactic is to have the 
catcher signal for a “waste” ball and have 
the first baseman and third baseman come 
in fast on the pitch while the second base- 
man takes first and the throw from the 
catcher for a put-out of the runner playing 
off first. 


Squeeze Play Defense 


The pictures of Rucker out on an at- 
tempted squeeze play shown here give a 
very clear picture of the team play of the 
two most important players in the break- 
ing up of this play. The catcher is shown 
astride his base and not out ahead of it 
where some young catchers seem to like to 
stay and let the runner slide*in behind 
them. The toss from the pitcher comes in 
low enough to make the tagging of the 
runner easy. Berry’s notes read as follows: 
“Bean the batter; throw a fast ball just 
above the batter’s head. Keep the ball 
away from the batter. Use a slow wind- 
up; runner often starts too soon and gives 
away the play. Practically only defense is 
the pitcher. Play to first unless the bunt is 
fast or popped up.” 
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ONLY THE FINEST 
1s BATRITE QUALITY 


Only the finest Ash, Hickory or Beaverwood is 
set aside for top-quality BATRITES. Each piece 
is carefully selected at the grove, constantly 
graded during production and thoroughly 
inspected before it is stamped with the BATRITE 


mark of quality. 


For long life, extra power and smooth per- 
formance use BATRITE bats. 


HANNA 
) MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ ATHENS, GEORGIA 





NE\ \ 7 ITEM IN EQUIPMENT | Choosing and 
AND IDEAS | Developing High 
TNQUIRY as to the manufacturer of the glass banks School Low Hurdlers 


used at Nebraska, St. Louis, University of Colorado, (Continued from page 44) 
Wyoming and others disclosed they were made by Dick 
Morey. The backstops are made by Bethlehem Steel, 
while the banks themselves are made by none other than | as the final barrier is cleared, the hurdler 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. Banks may be pur- | should drive straight ahead through the 
chased separately or with backstops. A catalogue free | tape, never Just Co It. 


on request tells the full story. Dick Morey, Inc., Abing- As soon as the candidates have devel- 
oped running and hurdling form, then the 


Mass setts. 
~ adiccemmencons development of speed and endurance, 
should be stressed in the practice sessions. 
The training schedule for the low hurdlers 


COMPARATIVE newcomer to the line of ath- 
should be much the same as that for the 


letie clothing, Ameo Athletic Apparel Corporation ; , 
. ‘ quarter milers, but we must be careful not 
has risen right to the top as purveyors of top-notch ® |to overdo the endurance work at the ex- 
equipment. One of the most successful and popular items ‘'§ ¥, © | pense of speed. 


is this warm-up jacket which features Cohama Elkskin During the regular season, the low hurd- 
lers need a diversified practice schedule. 
They need work over the hurdles to per- 
fect their form, workouts with the sprint 
men on starts and short sprints to de- 
velop speed and work with the quarter 


which is a practical and rugged fabric. It’s water-repel- 
lent and weather-proof. Amco Athletic Apparel Cor- 
poration, 4818 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, New York. 


HIS revolutionary design in shirt manufacturing is | milers to build stamina. 

catching on like the proverbial prairie fire. The ab- 
sence of any seams across the shoulders, plus a deep cut Rifl P h 
for the armpit prevents any binding whatever. The shirt ilery in the 
referred to as, “Free For-All” certainly lives up to its Colleges 
name. Three major league teams are incorporating the 
principle in their baseball shirts. Available at sporting (Continued from page 37) 
goods dealers or Wilson Sporting Goods Company, Chi- 


or cictiaaets eae 18” long, and 9” wide and should be 
notched out to hold the muzzle and the 
HOSE looking for a sturdy, well constructed canti- eS stock of the rifle. This is the procedure 
used in sighting practice previously ex- 
plained. Sometimes these boxes are used 
by the sight marker in place of the sight- 
ing board recommended heretofore. 


lever shoulder pad in the medium price range need 
look no farther than the Raleigh 128K. The pad is 
quilted and padded with 100-gauge cupped and molded 
fibre with spring steel in the arch. The flaps are bound vee 
with leather and it laces front and back. They’re manu- ; SIGHT MARKERS: For conditioning 
factured by that well-established reconditioning concern ; ae -wort sighting practice is essential sce 
the Raleigh Company, New Rochelle, New York Cata- : s | | the beginner. These markers cOMsIst ol 
eho > inert aes Aap vei a 3” piece of tin covered with white 
logue and prices are available for the asking. paper or paint and having a black bull’s- 
eye in the center equal to approximately 
the size of the ten and nine ring on the 


NE of the most ingenious games we have come across ; 
, scoring target. This is attached to a handle 


in some time is Skill Bowl. The principle is to pull 
the ball back for sighting, upon swinging forward the 
cotter pin is disengaged and the ball is merrily on its way 
for a strike, spare, or what have you. It looks easy, but 
vou will be amazed at the skill involved. An ideal activ- 
ity for school recreation rooms, or varsity club rooms. 
Is readily folded for easy storage. Allied Plastics, Inc., 
1220 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


S' YMETHING new in the battle against athletes foot. 
Sopronol, manufactured by the world famous drug 
company, Wyeth, Inec., is a new departure in preven- 
tives and curatives for athletes foot. Proprionic acid, the 
active ingredient, is similar to sweat which tests have 
shown to retard fungicidal infection. Tests conducted 
at the Naval Academy are amazing. Obtainable in 
solution, powder or ointment form. Wyeth, Inc., 16Q0 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


62 


made of wood 14” wide, 144” thick, and 
about 14” long. There should be one for 
each target. 

The response to riflery at Penn State 
has been most gratifying, in numbers, en- 
joyment, and results gained by those who 
participate. The thrill that comes to 
women students through improved scores 
and, finally, consistent straight shooting 
that will give competition to any able 
marksman is difficult to evaluate. Only 
the student can appraise it. It brings the 
same joy that comes to anyone who arrives 
at the level of creditable accomplishment. 
To the woman marksman it means that 
discipline, regimentation, steadiness, ac- 
curacy, exactness, coordination, precau- 
tion, poise have taken hold within her and 
have become inbred through hours of 
| training and practice. 
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Federal Legislation 
(Continued from page 26) 


There are other bills, some of which are House 
bills that are similar to some of the above-men- 
tioned bills. 

With the above background the thought of those 
present turned to the proposed School Health, and 
Physical- Education Act. This is the bill that the 
A.A.H.P.E. & R. has worked on for some time under 
the brilliant thinking of such leaders as Dr William 
L. Hughes of Temple and Dr LeRoy Mercer of 
Pennsylvania. The bill would provide twenty mil- 
lion dollars annually for grants in aid to the states 
under the following method of apportionment: The 
population of each state of the ages five to nineteen 
inclusive, multiplied by its percentage of economic 
need in relation to all the states having plans ap- 
proved. The economic néed is determined by that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
cent as the per capita income of the United States 
bears to the per capita income of the state in ques- 
tion. There are safeguards that no state’s percent- 
age can be greater than 66 2 /3 per cent nor less than 
25 per cent. This assures every state of being a 
recipient under the act. The bill provides that the 
funds received ‘‘shall be used to extend and im- 
prove instruction in health and physical education, 
to train personnel, to increase the amount, and to 
improve the quality of health advisory and guid- 
ance services performed as part of the school pro- 
gram, and to prevent, appraise, and refer for treat- 
ment, physical and mental disabilities of school-age 
children.’’ The bill is to be administered through 
the Federal Security Administrator on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Education, the 
Surgeon General, and the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. This group will determine when state 
plans have met the requirements. 

The term physical education shall include all its 
phases including athletics, but not interscholastic 
athletics. The reason for that is because some states 
hold that it is unlawful to appropriate tax money 
for events at which gate receipts are collected. Rec- 
reation also was eliminated on the belief that it 
would further complicate the bill and lessen its 
chance of passage and also because of a disagree- 
ment among recreation forces over the type and 
need for federal legislation in that field. 

Those assembled agreed to submit the bill to their 
various organizations. The bill is now having some 
minor revisions made. We will be most happy to 
send a copy of the bill to any of our readers who 
request one, and would certainly like to have our 
readers’ reaction as to (1) the necessity for a bill 
of this type and (2) whether the bill in question fills 
the needs as they see it. 

Our feeling is that a bill of this type will do an im- 
mense amount of good in a number of the states 
where health and physical education have been 
neglected from the state level. The bill should also 
do a tremendous amount of good within the states 
in co-ordinating and advising on the problems. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 27 ["] Catalogue 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 | Catalogue 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, 17 | Catalogue 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1 Catalogue 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 8 


SHOES 
rc 


Information 
[_] Information 
(_] Converse-Dunkel Basketball Ratings 
| Information [] Name of nearest 
Riddell dealer for coaching aids 
| Information 
| Information on Compresso-lock oblong 
detachable cleat 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 
Amco Athletic Apparel, 55 [_] Information and name of nearest dealer 
Champion Knitwear Co., 52 [] Information and catalogue 
Greene Co., 46 _}| Information and prices 
Kahnfast, 58 | Address of nearest uniform makers 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 45 _] Information 
Sand Knitting Mills, 40 (_] Information 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 46 
Converse Rubber Co., 31 


Riddell, Inc., John T., 6 


U.S. Rubber Co., 39 
Witchell Sheill Co., 29 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
~] Manual on Prevention and Treatment 

of Athletic Injuries 

_| Add name to list to receive free each 
month “Sports Trail” news letter by 
Arch Ward 
Information 

| “Athletic Injuries” booklet 
information on V-front Supporter 


Becton Dickinson Co., 52 


Bike Web Mfg. Co., 7 


Contact Lens Specialists, 59 

Denver Chemical Co., 56 

Johnson & Johnson, 19 

Logan Athletic Trainers Aids of 
Los Angeles, 36 

Sani-Tread Co., Inc., 42 


|_| Information and prices 
] Samples and prices. Age range of 
students .... to ..... 


Seamless Rubber Co., 37 -_] information SR Tape 


RUBBER COVERED BALLS 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 23 [] Information 
Voit Rubber Corp., Cover 3 [] Catalogue & Illustrated price list 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

_] Brochure describing Acromat-Trampo- 
line 

_] Catalogue on mats, boxing rings and 
training bags ; 

[_] Free booklet “Pointers” on Boxing 

Nissen Trampoline, 40 [_] Information on Nissen Trampoline 

Porter Corp., J. £., 49 [-] Catalog and price list of gymnasium 


Medart, 51 


National Sports Equipment Co., 58 


LEATHER GOODS 


Nocona Leather Goods Co., 4 [_] Information 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, 5 


RECONDITIONING AND PRESERVATION OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
Clark, E. J., 57 [_] Price List on Repairing Inflated Balls 
Ivory System, Cover 4 CJ) Add name to Observer List 


Marba System, 42 | ] Literature on reconditioning 
7 


[_] Aptitude Test 


Raleigh Company, 3 Information 


See following page for additional listings. 





FLOOR FINISHES 
Consolidated Laboratories, 48 [_] Brochure on How to Keep Floors New 
and Safe 
C. B. Dolge Co., 44 Free booklet “Floor Maintenance” 
Hillyard Co., The, 57 New Chart and Scorebook 
Catalogue on Floor Maintenance 
Huntington Laboratories, 35 Basketball Shot Charts 
New Coaches Digest 
Victory Soap and Chemical Co., 46 Floor Mark Remover, Free Sample 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT, BATS AND BASES 
Hanna Mfg. Co., 61 Information “Batrite” Bats 
Hillerich & Bradsby, 47 Soft Ball Rules Book , 
[_] Famous Sluggers Year Book 
[_] Catalog on the Adirondack Line of 


McLaughlin-Millard, inc., 36 


National Sports Equip. Co., 58 
Southwest Mfg. Co., 50 


SWIMMING EQUIPMENT 


Adolph Kiefer & Co., 34 Free Catalogue 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 44 Information Kicka Board 
L) Swimming Trunks — 


BREAKFAST FOODS 
Wheaties Library of Sports, 21 


Bats 
(_] Information Baseball Bases 
[_] Information on Arkansas Traveler Bat 


cents each 
[(_] Offensive Game by Ethan Allen, 5 
cents each 


AWARDS 
(_] Catalogue and estimates 


FILMS 
[] Catalogue 


Eagle Regalia, 46 
Coronet Instructional Films, 59 
Curriculum, 41 


Encyclopaedia, 53 
Young America Films, 38 


Film Strips 
(_] Information on baseball films 
[_} Information on “Play Ball Son” 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 
H & R Mfg. Co., 57 [-] Information on Dry Markers 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., 43 


Floodlighting Poles 


United Laboratories, Inc., 54° 


Repair 


TOWELS 
{_] Information on McArthur School Towel 
Plan 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
[_] Information 


See listing under Field Equipment 
Information on tennis nets and all types 
of sport nets 


COACHING SCHOOLS 
University of Wisconsin, 60 () Information 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 
Victory Soap & Chemical Co., 59 [[] Information 


BOOKS 
(Enclose Money) 


[] Binders, 35 cents 
5 Handball Hints (15 cents) each 


Free information on “Five Star” 
100 cards $4.00 per 100 

Use this space to list questions or information desired 

to be answered by the information editors. 


McArthur and Sons, 60 


Cragin-Simplex Co., 59 
H & R Mfg. Co., 57 
Linen Thread Co., 25 


Athletic Journal 
Converse Rubber Co., 31 
Core, John, 40 


500 cards $3.50 per 100 
1,000 cards $3.25 per 100 


De Groat, H, S.,.38 Baseball Coaching Kit, $2.00 


Coupon will not be honored unless ‘position is stated. 
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Down through the years—twenty-five to be exact—the IVORY SYSTEM 
has carried on a campaign to educate Coaches, Athletic Directors and Team 
Managers on how to get the most service out of their athletic equipment. 


Our monthly publication, THE OBSERVER, contains valuable information 
on the care of athletic equipment. It is sent without charge to:any Athletic 
Director or Coach in the U.S.A. or Canada. 


You will find THE OBSERVER to be highly interesting and instructive. It 
will be sent to you regularly on request. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS , EQUIPMENT 








